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CHAPTER X. 
OLD KAYOULA. 
@y/T was very dark in the woods, 
Sy a and I kept the path with 
Be difficulty. Old times spent in 
E EP AS, the West had made a bit of a 
34 pioneer of me, and I knew the 
ae forest sounds and could answer 
os when the need arose. A good horse 
carried- me bravely through the tangled 
brushwood and heavy crops of new-grown 
grass. There were the straight poles of the 
silver birches, ripe blossom of May, sweet- 
scented lilac for my sentinels. I listened 
with the trained ear of a woodlander, and 
often paused to be sure of the stars, which 
must be my compass. 

Who would be with General Lafayette 
first — Zaida Kay, his friend, or the 
little Quaker girl, inspired Heaven knows 
by what page of an old French romance 
to ride to the help of this fine gentleman 
of France? And would our warning, if 
we could deliver it, reach him in time to 
save two thousand honest Americans from 
the bayonets of Clinton’s Grenadiers? Fate 
alone could answer that riddle. But my 
heart warmed at the prospect of meeting my 
dear friend once more ; and I thought of all 
the hundred things I had to speak of, the 
news to tell and hear, and the hopes to 
share. It may be that I fell into a reverie 
of old France, dwelling upon her splendid 
cities, her gay Court, and many a pair of 
dark eyes I had looked into there. I cannot 
tell you, for, however it was, my boasts of a 
woodlander’s ear came home to roost soon 
enough, and I was down on the grass and 
half-a-dozen painted Indians atop of me 
before a man could have cried “ Whist!” or 
as much as clapped a hand to his holsters. 

They had me, sure enough, those great 
lithe arms, in which I could but struggle as 
a fretful child; and, for a truth, I thought 
it was all up with Zaida Kay, and that one 
of the shining hatchets would find what 
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brains I had without so muc’. as a word or 
question put to me. Such ‘ad been their 
cunning that I had not eve. heard a twig 
snap, nor seen a blade of grass rustle, before 
the Indians sprang upon me with the agility 
of panthers, one clapping a hand over my 
mouth, another catching my bridle-rein, a 
third lifting me from the horse as though 
I had been a baby and no more concern to 
them. Down upon the grass they held me 
flat, an axe at my temples and their hot 
breath blowing upon my astonished eyes. 
A movement would have cost me my life! 
I lay as still as a mouse and waited for them 
to kill me. 

We were in a little clearing of the woods, 
with lilac and laburnum all about us, and 
new green grass for a May-day carpet. I 
counted ten Indians dancing about me, and 
I doubted not that others were hidden in the 
bracken. Why they did not make an end 
of it I know not to this day, but such my 
destiny was to be; and suddenly, at the 
bidding of an impulse I can in no way 
account for, I uttered a word which no 
sorcerer’s magic could have bettered. 

“ Kayoula,” I gasped ; “old Kayoula.” 

Now “old Kayoula” had been the name 
which the Oneida Indians had given the 
Marquis de Lafayette when he visited them 
last winter. He -had mentioned it often in 
his letters, and had spoken of the great love 
they bore toward him-—both the Oneidas and 
the Tuscaroras. Being sure that any Indians 
posted in the woods by the Schuylkill River 
must be the friends of the American cause, I 
understood that I had but to make my busi- 
ness known to them to win their goodwill 
upon the instant. And so it befell. Hardly 
was the magic out of my mouth than they all 
jumped up together, and, raising their hands 
in the air in the attitude of men who prayed, 
they shouted, ‘Kayoula! Kayoula!” At the 
same moment a Yankee scout, bearded and 
brown as a berry, came running out of the 
thicket and asked in a tempest of rage what 
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the noise meant and who the fool was who 
made it. 

“Why, it’s old Joe Starling!” cried I. 
“And how in thunder did you get here?” 
I asked him, for I had last seen him at 
Reading, where he had found an escort for 
the: Valley Forge supplies. For a moment 
he looked as astonished a man as ever was ; 
then he slapped me on the shoulder and said 
in a whisper, which was comical to hear : 

“T reckon I floated! You'll be from 
Philadelphia, ain’t you? Waal, the woods is 
full of bearskins, and the less of Zaida Kay 
that’s above the mealies the better. Cuss 
those grinning paint-pots. They'd murder 
their mothers for old Kayoula, if he asked 
them. Whist! whist! white man coming!” 
he cried to them, with a sudden gesture of 
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that he had been expecting the tidings. 
“Old Fireworks isn’t going to dance the 
white squaws all the time, I reckon; and 
that’s what I told them at Valley Forge. 
‘He'll chew venom and march out now that 
Clinton tops him,’ I said, and here he is by 
your showing. Waal, boy, if we get through, 
our star’s shining, and that’s white man’s 
truth. The woods are full of them. You 
could eat bearskin if your fancy’s that way.” 

“Not while there’s good beef,” said I; 
and I added upon it, “Full or empty, 
we're going by them, Joe. The man’s my 
friend, and I don’t leave him in the ditch 
while there’s a spade to dig him out. A mere 
lad,” I said, “ with a girl-wife at home. We 
can spare a few before we let him down. 
Give me three of those red demons, and I'll 





“* whist! waist! WHITE MAN COMING!’ HE CRIED.” 


alarm, at which they all fell flat upon the 
grass and were hidden in a twinkle. We two 
remained together in the glade and I had 
caught my horse again. 

** My road’s to Barren Hill,” I said, quickly. 
“Old Kayoula has got to be informed that 
the bearskins are moving. Why, there'll be 
Grant and Clinton abroad just now with five 
thousand men. If they catch the Marquis, I 
wouldn’t be the one to carry the news to 
General Washington to-morrow. We must 
get the message through, Joe, and lose no 
time about it.” 

“That's so,” said he—and I perceived 


answer for the meat and the message. The 
clock’s galloping, and that’s what we should 
be.” 

I turned to mount my horse, never doubt- 
ing that he would answer me as I wished, 
but hardly had I set a foot in the stirrup 
when there came a low whistling from the 
grass behind us, and instantly he caught my 
arm and dragged me back. 

“The English!” he cried, and he ducked 
down and began to creep toward the thicker 
undergrowth. 

Here, then, was a pretty place to be in. If 
I followed him and lay low, good-bye to the 
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warning which would save General Lafayette. 
1f I made a dash for it, the British would 
shoot me as I went. Perplexed beyond 
bearing, I did what none but a fool would 
have done, and just stood there scratching 
my head and asking myself what next. 
It may be that indecision saved my life. 
I cannot be sure of it. The Grenadiers, 
it appears, beat the brushwood and did 
not advance in the open. I stood out on 
the sward, and before they perceived me 
they had trodden upon a redskin, and he 
leaped up, axe in hand, to begin the drollest 
battle that ever was fought in all that great 
and memorable war. 

Let there be no misunderstanding about 
the manner of this. Here, upon the one 
side, you had a regiment of Grenadiers just 
marched out of a city where they had been 
living kings’ lives for two months or more 
—drinking, dicing, dancing with the girls. 
These lads, plucky enough in a common 
way, believed that they would find American 
soldiers in the woods and meet them man to 
man as soldiers should. Some of them had 
never seen an Oneida Indian in all their days. 
What must they think, then, ‘when, beating 
the undergrowth as hunters beat it for game, 
up springs a painted demon, all red ochre and 
feathers, and shrieks out a war-song that 
would have scared the Pope? What could 
they think of it? I ask—and I answer myself 
that they didn’t stop to think. Perhaps they 
set it down to the strong drink they had 
taken in Philadelphia. I heard a sergeant 
shouting to them that the figures were alive ; 
but no sooner had he said it than he turned 
and ran like a lad; and as he ran he bawled 
to those behind him that the top was off the 
pit and the ould divil himself let loose. As 
for the Oneidas, take it from me or not as 
you will; but when they saw the bearskins 
dodging behind the trees they believed that 
some new kind of wild beast had been let 
loose upon them, and they leaped backwards 
in as abject a state of terror as ever I 
beheld. Pell-mell, headlong, one atop of 
the other, they fled through the woods, away 
toward the west and a known enemy. I was 
left alone in the glade, for old scout Joe 
had long since disappeared ; and while I 
could long hear the wild shouts from both 
parties—the English dashing for Philadelphia, 
the Indians for any port quit of devils—these 
too died away at last, and the sweet silence 
of the woods came back unbroken. 

“And now,” said I, “with all speed to 
Barren Hill.” 

For I remembered my mission and M. de 
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Lafayette’s danger ; and putting spurs to my 
horse I galloped on through the wood, and 
the white moon shone upon me full and 
glorious in bewitching majesty. 





CHAPTER XI. 

BARREN HILL. 
THE path through the thicket was not easy 
to find, and I lost it more than once when 
the moonlight played me false. But for this 
mishap fortune had no more tricks in store 
for me. Thrice I rode by stragglers from 
the British forces, but managed to be quit of 
them. A young cavalry officer who stopped 
me, as bold and handsome an English lad 
as it has been my pleasure to meet, took to 
my plausible tale so kindly that I felt almost 
ashamed to tell it. ‘ You honest farmers,” 
said he, “are the very men King George 
loves. Here’s a guinea to drink my health 
at the first inn you pass by. Fore Gad,” says 
he, “we have a pretty grudge against Grant 
for bringing us here at this time of night.” 

I put it to him that he would be at Sir 
William Howe’s party to meet the Marquis 
de Lafayette in irons to-morrow night ; and 
at that he laughed and protested that he had 
no stomach for it. 

“We'll put him in a cage and show him 
at a guinea a peep,” says he ; “if the fellow 
is a bit of a milliner, he’ll make his fortune. 
Faith, sir, I was to have been at the South 
Street ball as Apollo to-night—a _ golden 
Cupid with the nattiest pair of wings that 
ever carried rouge to Venus. I made ’em 
from an old pair of mosquito curtains, got in 
Carolina. Lafayette may be able to cut out 
the sleeves. Egad, it’s the sleeves that beat 
me and what the women call the overlay.” 

I told him that he would learn it all in 
good time, perhaps make a — for his 
mother when the war was over. Why should I 
have laughed at him more than at the others ? 
Did not Major André tell the world after- 
wards that he had learned to be a dressmaker 
during that winter in Philadelphia? And 
this poor boy did no more than imitate his 
betters. When I left him it was with a 
promise to “keep a weather eye open for the 
Yankee outposts ”; “and be sure,” said I to 
myself, “ that’s just what I will do.” Half an 
hour afterwards, at the dawn of a lovely 
summer’s day, I rode out of the wood at last; 
and the very first man I met was General 
Lafayette himself, and with him the little 
Quaker girl who had gone on to warn him 
last night. 

“Thank Heaven for this,” I cried, leaping 
from my horse; “and, man,” says I, “ my 
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heart is too full to speak all that the heart 
would say.” 

I found him but little changed, though 
his figure had somewhat filled out and his 
General’s uniform gave him a manly air above 
his years. His greeting to me, even then, in 
a moment of peril which no words could 
overstate, was that of brother to brother, 
parted awhile and now come together to bear 
witness to the truth of their affection. He 
embraced me tenderly and told me how 
often he had regretted the mischance which 
separated us. 

“But we have had our duty to do and 
must not complain,” says he ; “and, Zaida, if 
this news be true and Clinton has trapped 
me, I could find the heart to say that I wish 
the dragoons had taken me at St. Jean de 





‘WE TOOK THE TEA IN THE PORCH OF THE OLD CHURCH.” 


Luz. Oh, think of it, old friend; two 
thousand of our best men ambushed here, 
and none knows if a man of us will get out 
alive. To no other would I say it, but you 
have ever shared my most secret thoughts. 
We are lost, Zaida; lost for all that the 
courage and skill of men can do.” 

What could I say to this? My soldier’s 
eye had already approved the position he had 
taken up. His men were bivouacked upon a 
bare hill. A ridge of rock lay before them, 
and upon that the guns had been placed. 
The river ran upon his right, deep and with- 
out a ford, so far as I knew. A wood and 
some old stone houses sheltered him upon 
the left hand. If he could not race against 
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the English for a crossing called Swede’s 
Ford, all were lost indeed. Trapped in that 
hole, his two thousand men must perish to 
a man. And I, should I insult him by 
telling him so? By no means, for his 
clever head had taken it all in as surely 
as General Washington himself might have 
done. 

“The first step is the only step,” I said, 
quickly. “ How far is Clinton off, and by 
what road is he coming ?” 

“The scouts are out to tell us,” he 
rejoined ; “we shall know before the clock 
strikes again. You have ridden far, old 
Zaida. Come and warm yourself with a dish 
of tea and help me to think—for never have 
I needed your help more surely.” 

We took the tea in the porch of the 

old church, 


which he had 
made his head- 
quarters. I was 


glad to drink 
warm drink ; but 
the anxious faces 
all about me, 
the ragged 
clothes of my 
brave country- 
men, the smiling 
face of M. de 
Lafayette and 
the lie it covered 
so surely—these 
were a poor 
breakfast enough, 
even though a 
man got it with 
an old friend’s 
voice ringing in 
his ears and the 
prettiest sprig of 
a Quaker girl to 
fill his cup and chide him for spilling it. 
The General left us for a time, and that 
Jessie and I spoke of him when his back was 
turned goes without telling. Few found any 
other subject when the Marquis was near by. 

“He’s barely twenty-one, Jessie,” said I ; 
“and what man of fifty could carry himself 
in a better way? You'll have to be up and 
off presently, my girl, for this is not a morn- 
ing for the ladies to be abroad. Take my 
advice and ride away to Valley Forge. 
You've a clever tongue and can answer the 
English questions, I’ll be bound. Tell them 
that General Lafayette is at breakfast and 
will be very pleased to see them if they have 
a mind to visit him. I shall not forget to 
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speak to General Washington about this. 
There’s been no braver thing done since the 
war broke out.” 

The vixen laughed at this (for vixen she 
was), and not a glass bead did she care, I am 
sure, whether General Washington heard of 
it or not. 

“IT came because I had to, and I hate the 
little gold soldier man who laughed at me,” 
says she. And then she asked, “ What 
American girl would not have been glad ‘to 
do it, Mr. Kay? Suppose that I was his 
child-wife over in France, should I not expect 
American girls to help me? 
fun on the road, too; and one great man 
with an animal on his head, he called mea 
sniffing ranter, ‘and,’ says he, ‘I'll come to 
your meetings, lad, and dance the fandango 
too, if you'll bring the pretty girls with you.’ 
I’m sure that none of them thought of 
General Lafayette when they spoke to me. I 
looked so innocent.” 

“It’s a way your sex has got,” I rejoined ; 
“daisies could not match them for whiteness 
—but mind the thorns when you'd pluck 
them. And I'll take leave to tell you that 
the tea’s boiling and you are spilling it on 
my fingers, miss. Now, do you ride to 
Valley Forge or do you not ?” 

“TI would not leave General Lafayette for 
a golden crown,” says she; and while, for 
spilling the hot tea upon my fingers, I could 
have boxed her ears willingly, this reply left 
me wishful to be alone upon the road with 
her once more. 

“T’ll keep your secret,” said I, teasing her; 
“and here’s the General coming back for a 
little of that same tea you’re so free with. Be 
serious, Jessie, for an older man might wear a 
sadder face, and less wisely.” 

“Why,” says she, “you are a pair of boys 
together ”—and this was true enough, though 
the war had seemed to make a sober man of 
me. A pair of lads together indeed we were 
upon a day which should write history for 
England and America, though you would 
never have guessed it by the General’s 
smiling face. 

“I must apologize for trespassing,” said 
he, taking the cup from her hands. “It 
may be a very long time before I drink 
tea again, Miss Fenn. The memories 
of this will be as sweet as—no, I will 
not say sugar, for I never use it. But it 
will be sweet enough,” he added, gallantly, 
“and just the half of a minute to drink it.” 

He sat beside us upon a great boulder of 
stone, and I had no two opinions about his 
mood. 


Oh, there was 
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“The riders are in, then?” I asked him. 

“There is but one to come,” said he. 

“Do they speak of bearskins, General ?” 

“Of nothing else, Zaida. We are quite 
surrounded. Miss Fenn here wil’ do wisely, 
I think, to get a cloak from one of the 
cottages. At least they will respect the 
women.” 

He looked at her meaningly; but she 
shook her vixenish head and would not hear 
of it. 

“I’m off by Matson’s Ford,” says she. 
“No English soldier will follow there. I 
heard them plan it all in Philadelphia ; but 
no one spoke of Matson’s Ford. You'd go 
that way yourself, General, if you were as 
wise as I am.” 

He regarded her with astonishment ; then 
turned to me no less amazed. 

“She speaks of something new,” he 
said, rapidly, in French. “There is great 
danger, undoubtedly. The English are in 
the woods—Grant and Clinton with five 
thousand, as they told us. I do not believe 
anyone will get away alive. What is this 
Matson’s Ford? Why have I not heard 
of it?” 

I stood to my feet and questioned the 
girl sharply. 

“Tt’s a matter of life or death,” said I, 
very solemnly ; “and the woods are full of 
Englishmen. If we can get out by this 
Matson’s Ford, we'll have the laugh of 
Clinton yet. Let it be yes or no, my girl. 
Can troops pass or can they not ?” 

“‘My brother goes every day,” said she, as 
cool as any Indian; “the road lies over 
there, at the back of the thicket. I will 
show General Lafayette where, if he wishes 
it!” 

The Marquis, grown serious in an instant, 
answered her by a gesture of the hand which 
said, “Take me to the place.” ‘Together the 
three of us strode toward the wood, and in 
five minutes we had come upon the road she 
spoke of. But a waggon track, the tracks of 
a waggon were new upon it; and where a 
waggon may go, there, surely, may troops 
follow. So much at least General Lafayette 
told himself while he stood there and debated 
a resolution which might save two thousand 
lives or lose them. 

“T trust this child,” says he to me in 
French. 

“With reason,” said I ; “she risked more 
than life to come to you.” 

“There is no other way, Zaida, This un- 
known road, or yonder on the grass! Which 
shall it be?” 
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“The road,” said I, “and Heaven send 
shallow water.” 

He pressed my hand upon it and was 
about to speak to the girl again, when two 
or three of his officers came running up in 





“*THE ROAD, SAID I, ‘AND HEAVEN SEND 


as crazy a state as honest men could be, and 
cried out all together that the English were 
upon us. No sooner was it said than we 
heard the crack of rifles in the woods, and 
understood that the pickets were firing. Now 
could a man believe that a true soldier led 
him. Calm as in his own splendid house in 
Paris, greatly dignified in his bearing, the 
Marquis addressed these frightened gentle- 
men and won them to him. 

“The bravest men among us will stand to 
the guns,” said he. “I name you, Captain 
Fennimore, first among them. Our comrade 
Allenton here will help me to throw out false 
heads of columns ; I think that Mr. Kay can 
be of service there. The others will march 
by this road to Matson’s Ford. I beg leave 
to introduce you to Lieutenant Fenn, who 
knows the way and will help our men to 
keep it. Not a moment is to be lost, gentle- 
men, if you please. At once.” 

His manner, his winning smile alike com- 
pelled them. They saluted and ran to their 
posts. For my part, I understood his plan 
almost before he had done speaking. A 
score of men were to enter the woods to 
deceive the British while our troops escaped 
by Matson’s Ford. Upon me it lay to see 
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that this part of it was well done; and 
taking a few likely fellows with me, I ran 
away to the thicket upon our left hand 
and waited for the attack. It was my first 
good blow for America, and none could 
tell whether it 
were not also to 
be the last. 

Amid the trees 
I could perceive 
the red-coats here 
and there, with 
the sun flashing 
upon their bright 
accoutrements 
and their bayonets 
already fixed. 
The musket I 
snatched up from 
a bivouac came 
heavily to my 
hands as I raised 
it to fire upon a 
fellow- creature ; 
aye, and upon one 
I would still have 
called brother. 
But duty spoke 
loudly and must 
be heard. I pulled 
a trigger and a 
monstrous, red-faced man, creeping up be- 
tween the oaks, reeled back and sank from 
my sight; and, boy that I was, I thought 
upon his staring eyes, now looking upward 
to the skies whither the spirit had fled. 
I remember a great hope that he had 
suffered no pain in his death. There were 
bullets beginning to sing about me by this 
time, and I think that they put self- 
accusation from me and fired my blood 
with devilish desires. I had a lust to kill—I 
knew not why. Loading my piece as quickly 
as powder-horn and wads would let me, I 
fired again and cursed the bullet because it 
went astray. Thus the madness of battle 
goes. 

So there knelt I, by a silver birch, shooting 
at the red-coats as a boy may throw stones at 
the swallows. Behind me, as fast as might 
be, the main body of General Lafayette’s 
army marched under cover of the woods to 
Matson’s Ford and the river. The General 
himself, still smiling in that pretty way none 
will ever forget, stood upon the ridge of 
rocks, helping the gunners to get the cannon 
away. The woods themselves were full of 
wild shouting and men gripping the throats 
of men, bayonets driven into beating hearts, 
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screams and cries, and the charnel of war. 
Had I been as prudent a man as some have 
thought me, then I should have held to my 
place no longer than the trick required. We 
had to get the British to believe that we 
intended to cut our way through them. I 
have no doubt that they did believe it directly 
we began to fire upon them. What should 
I do then—mad as any Indian on the war- 
path—but run amok among them, clubbing 
at, this one with the butt end of my musket, 
hitting that one with my fist, and so behaving 
that my very rashness struck terror into 
them. The guns, meanwhile, were right 
away—I could 
hear voices 
halloaing after 
me, ‘* Zaida 
Kay! Zaida 
Kay !” — and 
yet, madman 
that I was, I 
did not turn 
back. 

Now came I 
as nearly to 
my end as any 
that have lived 
to tell a tale. 
There were 
three Grena- 
diers before 
me, one com- 
ing at me upon 
my left hand, 
and others near 
by to help 
him. I had 
broken the 
stock of my 
musket club- 
bing at a 
tree where I 
thought to find 
a head. My 
pistols were 
both empty. 
A lusty soldier 
aimed a fearful blow at me, and struck a 
comrade behind him as he raised his sword 
a second time. “ Done for!” said I, and yet, 
God knows, the fear of death was less upon 
me than the desire to kill these men. I hit 
the sergeant so full a blow upon the forehead 
that he fell seemingly stone-dead. A bullet 
in my thigh stopped me no more than a pea 
would stop an eagle. Down went the fellow 
who fired it, his jaw cracking to my fist. A 
second, a third leaped upon me. I felt that 
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I could lift mountains from my shoulders ; 
and then—for men are but grown children 
after all—I caught sight of the blood on my 
boots, and, sick and faint in an instant, I 
went down below them, and “ This is the end 
of Zaida Kay,” said I. 





CHAPTER XIL 
THE RACE FOR THE FORD. 
Ir is a wonderful thing to write, and yet the 
true story of the day has put it beyond all 
dispute that those who saved me from the 
English were the English themselves. 

There I lay, faint and sick upon the 
ground, bear- 
skins all about 
meand myown 
friends power- 
less to helpme. 
What, then, 
could save me 
from the mus- 
kets upraised 
to beat my 
brains out? 
I'll answer, for 
the second 
time, the Eng- 
lish them- 
selves, coming 
out of the 
woods pell- 
mell and _ fall- 
ing, as Heaven 
is my witness, 
upon the 
heated Grena- 
diers. Ina 
twinkling now 
all was confu- 
sion. The men 
round about 
me shouted to 
one another 
that the red- 
coats amidst 
the trees were 
Washington’s 
dragoons—for we had red-coated cavalry at 
Valley Forge. I heard young officers com- 
manding the bugles to sound the charge 
Horsemen here, foot-soldiers there, went tear- 
ing by to rout—their own countrymen, A 
sounder man than Zaida Kay would have held 
his sides with laughter. I was too far gone for 
that, and, crawling like a babe, cursing my 
lameness and thinking only of the Marquis 
and the guns, I made what way I could to 
escape the press. Herein fortune helped me 
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strangely for the second time that day. Gad 
Grimshaw, of Philadelphia, hearing that I had 
ridden to warn General Lafayette, raced out 
of the city with the English troops to learn, 
at Honor’s bidding, what luck attended me. 
He found me wriggling like a snake in the 
grass. His strong arms lifted me up; his 
mad speech told me that all was well with 
him 

“Oh, vile log!” cried he, “oh, barbed 
serpent!” for he believed at first that an 
Englishman lay in the grass. 

I cut him short by staggering to my feet 
ind clutching at his throat in a way that 
went near to choking him. 

“ Aye,” said I, “a barbed serpent and a 
ranting fool upon the top of it. 
Im hit, old Gad. Help me to 
walk, man. ‘Take me to the 
General. Can't you see how 
it goes with me?” 

He came to his senses 
shortly, blinking wonderingly 
at me, then at my wound, and 
again at the church wherein 
General Lafayette had bivou 
acked last night. 

“They have hurt thee, 
Zaida ?’ 

“A ball in the leg—honest 
flesh and no bones, by the feel 
of it.” 

“ Praise God thou hast two 
legs. Says Honor upon our 
parting, ‘ Go, frighten the Eng- 
lish” Iam here, Zaida.” 

He did not cease to talk 
while we limped through the 
coppice together. 

I answered him to bid him 
be silent and make haste. His 
story was true enough, and no 
man could deny the humour 
of it. Here were Clinton’s 
men cutting the throats of 
Grant’s men, as he said. De- 
bouching from two sides of 
the wood, and believing that 
General Lafayette lay between 
them, they rushed upon each 
like niggers gone mad. I could 
perceive them, amid the trees, 
chasing their own comrades at the bayonet’s 
point ; their words, when they discovered each 
other, surpassed all decency of speech. And 
more wonderful still, not one bethought him 
of asking by what road the Marquis had 
escaped, or whether any unknown ford would 
let him cross the river. They were content 
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to fight each other like men wild in drink ; 
and while they fought Gad brought me to 
the coppice by the church, and there I found 
General Lafayette himself. To him I told 
my story in the briefest word, and begged 
him not to encumber himself with any such 
baggage. 

“You have enough to do with your own,” 
said I; “let me take my luck. I do not 
fear them. ‘They are just to their prisoners.” 

He regarded me with blank astonishment. 

“You shall ride upon a gun until we catch 
the waggons up,” said he, firmly. “ What, 
leave you, Zaida! I would sooner leave my 
own right hand.” 

So they lashed me to a gun-carriage. and, 








** OUR LITTLE FORCE LUMBERED ON TOWARD THE RIVER.” 


one of them staunching and binding my 
wound as we went, our little force lumbered 
on toward the river, upon whose far bank lay 
safety. To say that the peril had been 
averted would be to give no true account of 
our situation. Here we were, some five 
hundred silent men (for the others were 
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across the Schuylkill by this time), marching 
down a narrow path with an enemy upon 
either hand, and only their silly mistake 
between us and annihilation. We knew that 
they must discover the trick sooner or later, 
and could but pray that it would be later. 
For my part, I confess that I have never 
come so near downright cowardice as in the 
minutes of that terrible flight. 

Consider how it went with me, roped to a 
cannon, helpless, sick, and wounded. Had 
I been able to take a sword in my hand, 
not all the British in America would have 
frightened me; but, compelled to be an 
onlooker, I had the fear of death at my 
heart, and it seemed to me that hours were 
passing and we still in the heat of it. Then, 
at last, they began to fire at us. Some of 
them, less foolish than the others, had dis- 
covered the ruse. ‘Their bullets came patter- 
ing through the leaves like rain in August. 
A man fell dead from his horse almost at my 
feet. I perceived them everywhere, climbing 
into the trees to spy upon us, racing like 
prairie ponies at our side, but dreadfully 
afraid of our muskets, as it appeared, and not 
sure of their own purpose. These things 
affrighted one who took no part in them. 
General Lafayette they could not affright, nor 
did that kindly smile once pass from his face. 

“Courage!” he would cry from time to 
time, and, falling into the French tongue, he 
spoke words of hope which few beyond my- 
self understood. I asked him if the ford 
across the river were distant. He answered, 
still smiling, “So near that we shall all sup 
with General Washington to-night.” 

“Then,” said I, “give me a musket, and 
let me have a slap at them.” 

The reply amused him, and I could see 
that he was well pleased with it. 

“Someone give Mr. Kay a musket,” says 
he to those about him; “he would fire a 
salute in our honour. Come, my brave lads, 
there is the river and yonder lies safety. 
Oh, we shall laugh together at Clinton to- 
night. What will General Washington say 
if he hears we have not done our duty? 
Courage, friends! I will lead you across ; I 
will show you the way.” 

So his brave words put heart into them. 
rhe scene itself will never pass from my 
memory : the river and the little hills upon 
the far side of it ; the traops splashing across 
the ford, the lumbering cannon, the grave 
faces, the red-coats in the woods. I had a 
musket in my hand and old Gad Grimshaw 
to ask after my welfare. The brave company 
of men which hauled the guns across the 
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water marched with teeth clenched and hands 
upon their triggers. From time to time a 
comrade went down and did not rise again. 
We had no right to delay, and so we left 
them to the English. Why not, since the 
English were brothers in humanity, a noble 
enemy man for man, fighting not for a 
nation’s honour, but for a statesman’s folly ! 
This I thought upon as I watched the 
combat and heard the bullets singing above 
me. Not for right or wrong, justice or law, 
did these poor fellows reel and fall upon the 
grass. ‘They had no quarrel with us. In 
cool blood I would have grasped the hand 
of any one of them as a comrade. And this 
I write down, once and for all: there are no 
braver men on any continent, and their boast 
at home, that each is as good as three French- 
men and a Portugee, has truth behind it. 

“ Friend Gad,” said I, speaking my thoughts 
aloud, “ they fight like demons, surely ?” 

“ Aye, and they come red-hot from the pit.” 

“If we go no faster, Gad, they will be at 
the river before us yet.” 

“Tis the strong drink in them that works 
the wickedness. What shall I say to Sister 
Honor if we be lost ?” 

“Tell her that you died like a good 
American. Nay, Gad, in truth, there’s more 
than jesting to be done. Here’s one from the 
pit that will have something to say to you.” 

A heavy man leaped down upon us from 
the bank above at my words; and, being 
followed by three yelling Grenadiers, came 
headlong toward the cannon upon which I 
rode. General Lafayette stood some twenty 
paces from us at the moment. My situation 
forbade me to see clearly all that happened, 
but I heard a great clamour and shouting ; 
and then I beheld the Marquis himself, 
fencing, as adroitly as a maitre darmes in 
Paris, with a mighty young swell of a British 
officer, who cut and thrust, and laughed and 
leaped like some great joyous lad let sud- 
denly out of school. None interfered with 
these two; none stood between them. I 
watched their blades with a great weight at 
my heart, knowing that any unlucky chance 
might make of me the saddest man in 
America that day. Nor could I keep from 
my eyes the picture of a baby girl away in 
France and of a child-wife with a brave man’s 
letters in her hands. “God guard him,” said 
I, and then I could see no more, for the red- 
coats swarmed about the cannon like wolves 
and such an outcry arose, such a brawling, 
such a din, that the pit might have been 
opened even as old Gad Grimshaw surmised. 

Of all the perils of that astounding day, 
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none set a man’s heart beating as wildly as 
that affair about the gun. Locked together, 
claw and tooth, man up, man down, muskets 
sending good teeth flying, swords running 
through men’s bodies as though they had 
been pumpkins, English and Americans alike 
forgot that they were Christian men and 
fought in the manner of redskins. Nor had 
I been wiser if all my limbs had been given 
back to me. The ropes which lashed me to 
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with me for it. My resolution was not less 
proud than his. I clung to the musket as to 
life itself{—clung to it when I believed that all 
was lost—clung to it as the gunners raced for 
the river—clung to it while the wheels of 
the carriage splashed in the water—and was 
clinging to it still when the poor fool’s strength 
gave out; and dropping back with a loud 
cry he sank before my amazed eyes. 
Reaction came upon me then as a cloud. 





“HE SANK BEFORE MY AMAZED EYES.” 


the gun cut my flesh as I strained to be up 
and among them. Upon me no less than 
upon the others the fever fell, and I dis- 
charged my musket blindly as a child might 
have done. The noise rang in my ear like 
a voice of thunder. I cried aloud, “ Lafayette ! 
Lafayette!” while the powder-smoke half 
blinded me and there was sulphur in my 
throat. What my shot had effected, whether 
it had killed friend or foe, Heaven alone could 
tell me ; and yet presently a great hairy man 
bawled to them that I had shot “Blade 
Rory” and that he would have the life of me. 
I recollect his grizzly beard, stubbly as the 
quills of a porcupine, when he thrust it into 
my face and bent over me; I can see his 
blood-shot eyes and hear his foul oaths upon 
what I had done--and yet he did not kill me 
as he threatened ; but, possessed of some mad 
notion to get the musket from me, he seized 
the stock of it in both hands and wrestled 


I fainted at the sight of that death-stricken 
face peering at me from the green waters. 
And the next thing I knew of it is that I lay 
in M. de Lafayette’s arms in our camp at 
Valley Forge, and that General Washington 
stood by my side to tell me I had done well. 

“A miracle of a musket,” says he, “and 
fired in God’s good providence, Mr. Kay. 
You shot the Irish colonel that led the 
Grenadiers. I doubt not that my dear friend 
owes his life to you.” 

I would not answer it, but, pressing the 
Marquis’s hand, I told him that when next we 
called a coach together it should be in his 
own beloved France, “and,” said I, “there 
shall be children’s voices to cheer us on.” 

To this his emotion forbade a rejoinder, 
and I perceived the tears gathering in his 
kindly eyes. Nor.did I know that he had 
lately received news from Auvergne, and that 
his beloved daughter Henriette was dead. 


Enp oF Book I, 
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Which is the Best Painting of a Child? 


By ADRIAN MARGAUX. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PICTURES SELECTED BY LEADING LADY ARTISTS. 


VER men no subject in art 
exercises a greater fascination 
than the beauty of woman- 
hood ; to women probably 
none makes a stronger appeal 
than the beauty of childhood. 
In an article in THE STRAND MAGAZINE 
some time ago an attempt was made to 
ascertain the prevailing artistic conception 
of feminine loveliness as expressed in the 
opinions of leading painters of the day. A 
similar inquiry, confined to lady artists of 
distinction, has been conducted by the 
present writer as a test of womanly feeling, 
accompanied 
by artistic 
knowledge re- 
specting ideal 
children in 





painting. 
It has been 
said that Sir 


Joshua Rey- 
nolds,although 
a childless 
man, “of all 
artists painted 
children best.” 
As the result 
of my inquiry 
this opinion 
receives strong 
confirmation. 
A majority of 
the ladies con- 
sulted made 
reference to 
his work in 
this respect, 
and three of 
them definitely 
chose products 





unformed form of the features—a kind of 
‘state of budding,’ like a flower not yet fully 
opened. Elaborated and finished features 
are—to my thinking—very unpleasing in a 
very young face.” 

Mrs. Seymour Lucas had been anticipated 
as regards “The Age of Innocence” by 
“ Henrietta Rae” (Mrs. Ernest Normand), 
whose own work as a painter of classical 
themes has, for the most part, been in quite 
a different sphere. This picture how hangs 


in the National Gallery, to which it was pre- 
sented with the rest of the Vernon Collection 
in 1847. 


Three years previously Mr. Robert 
Vernon had 
bought it at 
the sale of Mr. 
Jeremiah Har- 
man—the 
original ~-pur- 
chaser—for 
one thousand 
five hundred 
and twenty 
guineas, which 
in those days 
was avery 
large price for 
a canvas 
which mea- 
sures only 
thirty inches 
by twenty-five. 

Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was 
a childless 
man, but he 
had the good 
fortung to 
have a pretty 
little grand- 
niece, Miss 


of his brush Theophila 
as best ex- Gwatkin, who 
emplifying “CHERUBS' HEADS.” By SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. came to town 
their concep- Mrs. Seymour Lucas’s SELECTION. with her 
tions of child- (Reproduced from the Photograph by W. A. Mansell & Co.) parents from 
ish beauty. their country 


“T think Sir Joshua,” says Mrs. Seymour 
Lucas, the wife of the R.A., who has herself 
produced some charming studies of young 
life, “in his ‘Age of Innocence’ and ‘Cherubs’ 
Heads’ has given us the most perfect types 
of child beauty because of their simplicity and 
to me—ideal child-face in the delicate 


the 





house in Cornwall for the London season of 
1788, and spent a good deal of time romping 
about the great artist’s studio in Leicester 
Square. It was this little girl of six, or there- 
abouts, with the fresh country bloom upon 
her cheeks, who, in the intervals of her romps, 
was painted by Sir Joshua as “The Age of 





























































“THE AGE OF INNOCENCE.” 


By SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


Miss Henrietta Rar's SEvEecTION. 
(Reproduced from the Photograph by W. A. 
Mansell & Co.) 


Innocence.” Her mother as Miss 
Theophila Palmer—*“ Offy,” as the 
artist affectionately called her—had 
been for some years Sir Joshua’s 
devoted housekeeper, who was her- 
self the original of “The Straw- 
berry Girl,” and he could doubtless 
pay her no more grateful compli- 
ment than to make “Offy” No. 2 
the subject of a picture. The 
President of the Royal Academy 
was personally so well satisfied 
with the work that he painted two 
replicas, which are now in the pos- 
session of Lord Wantage and Mr. 
J. H. Ismay. 

“Cherubs’ Heads,” Mrs. Lucas’s 
alternative selection, can also be 
seen at the National Gallery,-in whose 
catalogue the picture is described as 
“ Heads of Angels.” In point of fact, 
the beauty of the five faces, although 
there is a suggestion of wings in the 
picture, is distinctively neither 
cherubic nor angelic, but simply 
human. They were studies in the 
varying aspects of one little girl— 
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Miss Frances Isabella Ker Gordon, 
the only child of Lord William 
Gordon, and niece of the notorious 
Lord George Gordon of the “ No 
Popery” riots. Lord William, who 
was Deputy Ranger of St. James’s 
Park, commissioned Sir Joshua 
Reynolds to paint his five-year-old 
daughter in this way for the sum of 
one hundred guineas. The picture 
was executed in July, 1786, and ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 
the following year. Miss Gordon 
died unmarried at the Ranger’s 
house, Green Park, in 1831, and her 
quintuple portrait was given to the 
nation by her mother ten years later. 
It is exactly the same size as “The 
Age of Innocence,” to which, in 
style, it forms so effective a contrast. 

Miss Theophila Gwatkin, the 
model for “* The Age of Innocence,” 
sat to “ Uncle Joshua” for another 
less known picture, “ Simplicity,” 
and this is the choice of Miss Edith 
Scannell, a lady who has made for 
herself a reputation in painting 
English children of to-day. She 
nominates it as the best representa 





By SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


Miss Epitn SCANNELL'’s SELECTION, 























WHICH JIS THE 





tion of English childhood, a second place 
being given to Millais’s “ For the Squire,” 
and the drawings of Kate Greenaway being 
admiringly mentioned. 

In “ Simplicity ” little Theophila is about 
a year older than in “ The Age of Innocence.” 
The picture, although it has been several 
times engraved, and in this form has been 
much admired, has not escaped criticism. 
In his notes upon the Academy Exhibition 
of 1790, Horace Walpole remarks in refer 
ence to it: “Pretty, but hands bad”; and 
by later writers the upturned tips of the little 
one’s knit fingers have been compared to 
“prawns placed in a dish.” Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was himself apparently conscious 
of some defect, 
because he made 
two other  ver- 
sions of the sub- 
ject—which, like 
the original, are 
both in private 
ownership — and 
in one of these 
the hands are 
painted clasping 
flowers. It is 
doubtless the ex- 
treme innocence 
and purity of the 
child’s expression 
—so strongly 
appealing to Miss 
Scannell—which, 
notwithstanding 
any artistic short- 
coming, has given 
the picture its 
enduring fame. 

At the time 
these subjects 
were painted Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was at the apex of his 
career. For twenty. years he had _ been 
President—the first President—of the Royal 
Academy and for four years had held the 
position of Painter to the King, George III. 
But the amiable old bachelor, immersed in 
his fascinating work and the pleasures of a 
brilliant society which delighted to honour 
him, had not lost his life-long interest in the 
sayings and doings of little children. Accord- 
ing to his biographers, he was ever ready for 
a chat or a game with his niece or any other 
child that happened to visit his studio. 
Without this sympathy with child-nature the 
foremost painter of his age could assuredly 
never have given us such pictures of child- 


“MADONNA DELLA SEDIA.” 


BEST PAINTING OF A CHILD? 





Mrs. Perucini’s SELECTION. 
(Reproduced from the Photograph by Brogi, Florence.) 
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hood as “ Simplicity,” “‘ Angels’ Heads,” and 
“The Age of Innocence.” 

“Tf I were taken into a garden,” replied 
Mrs. Perugini, when I put my question to 
her in her studio at Victoria Road, Ken- 
sington, “full of beautiful flowers, and were 
told that I must choose from among them 
one which I considered more perfect than 
the rest, it would take me a very long time 
indeed before I could decide upon the 
flower that seemed to me more lovely than 
the others growing there. 

“And so it is with the difficult question 
you propose and the choice you would have 


me make. I have seen, admired, and loved 
so many beautiful and admirable pictures of 
children — holy 
children, laugh- 
ing children, 


quaint children ; 
children by great 
artists and chil- 
dren by little 
artists—all in- 
teresting and ap- 
pealing to one’s 
sympathy for so 


many delightful 
reasons, that I 
would = shrink 


from naming this 
or that particular 
work of art as 
being the best 
embodiment of 
the beauty of 
childhood.” 

“ But as to the 
one which has 
given you per- 
sonally the most 
pleasure ?” 

“ Well, without 
naming my favourite picture, which is some- 
where in the background of my thoughts, 
I can speak of two reproductions of 
Raphael’s works that I am in the habit of 
seeing every day of my life, and which I never 
tire of looking at. These are the famous San 
Sisto Madonna in Dresden and the ‘ Madonna 
della Sedia’ in the Palazzo Pitti, Florence. 
The child in the San Sisto picture surely 
completely realizes the idea of the Divine 
Child, with its far-seeing eyes and the nobly- 
wise expression of its thoughtful face, while in 
the ‘Madonna della Sedia’ we see Christ 
represented as a dear human child nestling in 
its mother’s arms, affectionate, kind, and win- 
ning, as we would all love our children to be,” 


By RAPHAEL. 

















The child in Raphael’s San Sisto Madonna 
proved to be likewise the choice of Lady 
Stanley, who, as “Miss Dorothy Tennant,” 
has her name even more closely associated 
than Mrs. Perugini with the painting of 
children, her children, however, being for the 
most part of the slum, rather than of the 
nursery. “TI feel,” declared Lady Stanley, 
“that the infant Christ in the San Sisto 
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measuring two feet by four feet and three- 
quarters. As regards the Sistine Madonna, 
however, the complete picture, which is nine 
and a quarter feet by seven, contains four 
other life-size figures. 

“Many of the great artists,” remarked 
Mrs. Marianne Stokes in the course of her 
reply to my question, “have only touched 
the most difficult subject of childhood, but 





“MADONNA DI SAN SISTO.” 


By RAPHAEL. 


Lavy STANLEY's SELECTION. 
(Reproduced from the Photograph by Franz Hanfstaengl.) 


picture is the most beautiful being, human 
and Divine.” 

Of this celebrated work some particulars 
were given in THE STRAND MAGAZINE 
of August, 1900, when it was chosen by 
the late Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., as “one of 
the finest, if not the finest picture in the 
world.” The other Madonna picture men- 
tioned by Mrs. Perugini is believed to have 
been painted about the same period in 
Raphael’s life (1510-1513), the same child 
possibly serving as model for both works. 
The “Madonna della Sedia,” or Seated 
Madonna, has a second child by her side, 
the infant St. John, the whole canvas 


never made a speciality of it. Velasquez I 
would like to mention first in his portraits 
of children. His admirable little Prince 
Baltasar is unequalled, I believe. 

“As for the conception of child-life in 
general,” continued the gifted wife of Mr. 
Adrian Stokes, “three French artists come to 
my mind—Chardin, Jean Francois Millet, 
and Bontet de Mouvel, with his admirable 
picture books. I feel sure that many do not 
occur to me who painted admirable children 
once and again, but those I mention are 
foremost in my mind because all of them saw 
in children the pure and touching innocence 
which appeals so much to our hearts.” 
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“DON BALTASAR CARLOS.” By VELASQUEZ. 
Mrs. MARIANNE STOKES’S SELECTION. 
(Reproduced from the Photograph by W. A. Mansell & Co.) 


Velasquez painted several portraits of Don 
Baltasar Carlos, the son and heir of his 
patron, Philip 1V. of Spain, who is said to 
have been “dignified and lordly,” even in 
his childhood. The portrait reproduced in 
these pages was acquired by the late Sir 
Richard Wallace, and is now in the national 
collection at Hertford House. Assuming the 
child in this picture to be five years old it 
must have been painted about 1634, when 
Velasquez was thirty-five years of age and 
midway in his career. 

“When you ask me to name,” wrote Mrs. 
Stanhope Forbes from her home at Newlyn, 
Penzance, “one single picture which embodies 
all my ideal of the beauty of childhood, the 
one thing which springs to my memory is not a 
picture at all, but the bronze bas-relief of the 
little St. John, in the Bargello Museum at 
Florence, by Donatello. Otherwise than 
this I cannot generalize.” 

The piece of sculpture which Mrs. Stanhope 
Forbes thus prefers to any picture has been 
much admired by other artists for its repre- 
sentation of “the loveliness of a child’s 
delicate physiognomy.” Much less than 

Vol. xxix.—63 


“ST, JOHN.” 
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justice is doubtless done by 
photography to this work of the 
great Florentine of the fifteenth 
century—one of forty creations 
of his chisel which have sur- 
vived in perfect authenticity 
until our own day. It must be 
seen in its honoured place 
among the Italian national col- 
lection if there is to be the 
opportunity for its full apprecia- 
tion. Mrs. Forbes would doubt- 
less have qualified her choice by 
this explanation had she been 
able to make it in the course of 
a personal interview. 

Mrs. S. E. Waller’s choice 
fell very decisively upon Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s pictures of 
childhood, “The Calmady 
Children” being particularly 
mentioned. 

“The two children in this 
picture,” remarks the well-known 
juvenile portrait-painter, “are 
full of life and gaiety — both 





By DONATELLO, 


Mrs. STANHOPE ForseEs’s SELECTION. 
(Reproduced from the Photograph by Brogi, Florence.) 
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beautiful and with all the natural grace of 
childhood in their attitudes. No one paints 
waving curls like Lawrence, and they are 
half the beauty of-a child, and he renders 
so well their rich colouring and _ brilliant 
eyes.” 

Of another picture by Lawrence which 
Mrs. Waller described, although she could 
not remember its title, she observed: “It is 
full of the life-and movement which is so 
characteristic of children, and yet so difficult 
to treat naturally—in this Lawrence is more 
successful than any painter, it seems to me.” 

The painting of “ The Calmady Children,” 
which, in its engraved form, is sometimes 
entitled “ Nature,” has a very interesting 
little story at- 
tached toit. Mr. 
and Mrs. C. B. 
Calmady, of 
Langdon Court, 
Devon, were 
anxious to have 
their two beauti- 
ful little girls 
painted by Sir 
Thomas Law- 
rence, but they 
were in some 
doubt as to 
whether they 
could afford his 
terms, the artist 
then being at the 
height of his re- 
nown in por- 
traiture. Lewis, 
an_engraver, who 
was a friend of 
the family, de- 
clared: that when 
Sir Thomas saw 
the children he 
would not be able to resist the appeal which 
their beauty would make to his art. One July 
day in 1823 they were taken, on the engraver’s 
introduction, to Sir Thomas’s studio in Russell 
Square, and the monetary difficulty was at 
once overcome. Mrs. Calmady had only to 
hint at the difficulty when the distinguished 
artist immediately offered to reduce his usual 
charge of two hundred and fifty guineas to 
one hundred and fifty guineas for “two little 
heads in.a circle.” 

The work was begun the very next morn- 
ing at 9.30, Mrs. Calmady reading stories to 
Emily and Laura whilst Sir Thomas made 
his first sketch in chalk. Before the sittings 
had proceeded far the painter had got on such 





“THE CALMADY CHILDREN.” 
Mrs. S. E. Water's SELecTion. 


excellent terms with the two little girls, and 
was so eager in the fulfilment of his task, 
that in the middle of the day he would wash 
and feed them himself in order- that they 
should not be interrupted. When the 
picture was finished, although he had been 
more than once disheartened in the progress 
of it, Lawrence declared :-— 

“This is my best picture. I have no 
hesitation in saying so—my best picture of 
the kind, quite—one of the few I should 
wish hereafter to be known by.” 

The picture was actually taken to Windsor 
Castle in order that the King might see it. 
George IV. offered to buy it for two thousand 
pounds, but Mr. and Mrs. Calmady valiantly 
refused to sell it. 
The canvas re- 
mained in the 
possession of the 
Calmady family 
until 1886, when 
it was sold at 
Christie’s for one 
thousand — eight 
hundred guineas 
and subsequently 
taken to America, 
where, through 
engravings, it 
had been long 
known and 
admired. 

“The Age of 
Innocence” was 
the first choice 
of both Mrs. 
Jopling and Miss 
Jessie Mac 
gregor. As the 
** second ' best ” 
Mrs. Jopling gave 
“The Blue Boy” 
of Reynolds’s great rival, Thomas Gains- 
borough, “Caller Herrin’,” by Millais, being 
also mentioned. 

“The Blue Boy ” is believed to have been 
the outcome of the rivalry between Gains- 
borough and Reynolds. In one of his dis- 
courses as President of the Royal Academy 
Sir Joshua had laid down certain restrictions 
upon the use of blue in painting, and “ The 
Blue Boy” was produced—so the story goes 
—to prove their fallacy. The subject of the 
picture, thus painted in a rich blue costume, 
was the son of an ironmonger living in Greek 
Street, Soho, who was presumably selected as 
the most suitable model for Gainsborough’s 
daring experiment. When the picture was 
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exhibited in 1779 critical opinion was on the 
whole favourable, and by it Master Jonathan 
Buttall has been immortalized if Sir Joshua 
Reynolds has not been put to shame: 
“ There is a spirited glow of youth about the 
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the matter further—reminded me that the 
question could be regarded from two stand- 
points — “the artist's and the adoring 
mother’s.” 

“We have in our exhibitions,” said the 
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Mrs. Jopiinc’s SELECTION. 
(Reproduced from the Photograph by A. Rischgitz.) 


face,” wrote Hazlitt, in summing up its merits, 
“and the attitude is striking and elegant.” 
he work was purchased by a private gentle- 
man from Gainsborough, and it subsequently 
passed through the hands of the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards George IV.), Hoppner, 
the artist, and the Earl of Grosvenor. “The 
Blue Boy” is now one of the treasures of 
the Duke -of Westminster’s collection at 
Grosvenor House. 

Miss Jessie Macgregor 
she had been forestalled in 
“The Age of Innocence,” 


on learning that 
her choice of 
and discussing 


painter of “The Room with the Secret 
Door,” “In the Reign of Terror,” and other 
striking subject pictures, “many examples 
of daintily-dressed and charming childhood, 
with little else to recommend them than 
their prettiness. The world-famed pictures 
of childhood may be counted on one’s 
fingers almost; but I would suggest as 
charming from both points of view the 
little daughter of Lord Rosebery, by Millais. 
If I remember rightly, she has a white rabbit 
in her arms or in the skirt of her frock ; but 
it is a long time since I have seen the 
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“LADY PEGGY PRIMROSE.” 
By SIR J. E. MILLAIS. 
Miss Jessie MacGrecor’s S&Lection. 


picture. This portrait of * Lady 
Peggy Primrose’ is an exquisite 
piece of work, as well as a 
delightful study of a beautiful 
child.” 

Lady Peggy Primrose, who 
is now the Countess of Crewe, 
was painted by Sir John Millais 
during the summer of 1884 at 
his Kensington studio. She 
was then a child of three years 
and a half, and it is recorded in 
the “Life and Letters” of the 
painter that she and Sir John 
became fast friends. Some 
time afterwards Lady Peggy was 
obliged by illness to have her 
pretty curls cut off, and at her 
own special request one of 
them was sent to Sir John 
Millais as a forget-me-not. The 


picture was a popular feature 
in the Academy Exhibition of 
1885. 


An etching has since 
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been published by Messrs. Agnew 
and Sons, but the original canvas 
remains in the possession of Lord 
Rosebery, and it is by his kind per- 
mission that “‘ Lady Peggy Primrose” 
appears in these pages. 

Millais might almost be said to 
have inherited the mantle of Rey- 
nolds as a painter of children, and 
in conversation or correspondence 
several of the lady artists whose 
opinions I sought made reference to 
one or the other of his pictures of 
childhood. Mrs. Earnshaw promptly 
picked out a Millais as an embodi- 
ment of her ideal. “I was at first 
inclined to mention,” she admitted, 
“some of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
pictures of children as best embody- 
ing my conception of the beauty of 
childhood, but I remembered the 
‘Souvenir of Velasquez,’ by Millais, 
in the Diploma Gallery, and I think 
I give it the palm.” 

To a public which can never forget 
“ Bubbles,” the “Souvenir of Vel- 
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- Mrs. EarnsHaw’'s SELECTION. 
(By permission of the Art Union of London, Owners of the Copyright.) 
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asquez ” is one of the least familiar of Millais’s 
child-pictures. It is buried away in the upper 
regions of Burlington House, although two 
engravings of the work have been published. 
Although the artist received his diploma as 
a member of the Royal Academy in 1863, 
his contribution to the Diploma Gallery was 
not painted till five years later, Millais’s first 
choice of a picture to serve this purpose 
being declined by the Council. The model 
was a pretty child who sat by him in church 
one Sunday. Her parents were strangers to 
him, but on a tactful application being made 
to them they allowed the little girl to sit to 
him for the picture. Having regard to its title, 
the subject, it must be confessed, presents a 
strange contrast to the little Prince of Spain. 

Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, whose picture, 
“Love Locked Out,” in the Tate Gallery, 
must be familiar to many readers, at first 
spoke warmly in general terms of the 
children of Reynolds, Romney, and Millais 
as giving “the charm of childhood with 
much insight.” “ Millais,” she added, “painted 
several, especially from his own children, 
which surpassed the earlier masters.” 

The only picture definitely named by Mrs. 
Lea Merritt, however, is the work of a living 
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artist, Mr. J. McLure Hamilton, an American 
settled in London, upon whom France has 
conferred the honour of purchasing his 
portrait of Gladstone for the national collec- 
tion at the Luxembourg. 

“In quite a new and personal handling,” 
said Mrs. Lea Merritt, “were the small 
pictures by Mr. McLure Hamilton in which 
a little boy with fair curls often appeared. 
Especially ‘The Knitting Lesson,’ where the 
child was so admirably in contrast to the 
grandmother who gave the lesson.” 

“The Knitting Lesson,” as I saw it at the 
artist’s studio in St. John’s Wood, is quite a 
small canvas, which was first exhibited at the 
Paris Salon, and has since been shown at one 
or two London exhibitions. The child in 
the picture is the artist’s son, now an under- 
graduate at Cambridge. When it was painted 
in «892 he was about eight years old. The 
subject arose quite spontaneously one day, 
Mr. McLure Hamilton making a sketch of his 
little son as he sat by the old lady’s side, 
taking a lesson in knitting. In its way the 


picture may be said to fitly emphasize the 
theme of this article by bringing the charm 
of childhood into sharp contrast with the 
dignity of age. 
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ALIBURTON sat brooding in 
the inner parlour of the Three 
Counties Inn. 
Wi He was not a good-tempered 
) man at best, but that night 
his mood was positively evil. 
Had there been anyone who took enough 
interest in him to study his moods, it would 
have been remarked that his spirits were a 
kind of Jacobite barometer ; they rose and 
fell with the cause of the King over the 
water. 
He was the younger son of a Wessex 
squire of long pedigree, who had travelled in 
the North in his younger days—in the 
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stormy days that followed the accession of 


William III. What he had done there none 
knew ; but he brought back as his wife a 
Highland woman, black-browed,  sullen- 
tempered, silent. It was a miserable house 
for boys to grow up in; the parents quar 
relled, the mother was unhappy. ‘The elder 
son went, as soon as he was his own master, 
to the Court of St. Germain, where he took 
small-pox and died. ‘The shadow of the 
death of the first-born, brooding over the 
melancholy house, clouded and embittered 
the youth of Nigel, the younger. Now, still 
young, his father’s death left him master 
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of all; but the breach between him and 
his mother needed some ‘exceptional ex- 
perience to heal it. He was a long, lean, 
dark man, shy of women, quarrelsome with 
his own sex; a fine companion if you rode 
late and feared footpads, but not the man 
you would wish to present to your mother 
and sisters. 

The night was a wild one in the latter half 
of November in the year 1715. News of 
Forster’s surrender at Preston had just filtered 
down to the South. 

Nigel Haliburton had but that day com- 
pleted his arrangements, and had purposed to 
set forth next morning, with ten picked men, 
well provisioned and equipped, to meet the 
Duke of Ormonde, when he should land in 
Devon and raise the standard of revolt. 
But what was to become of a cause whose 
leader, with more than three thousand men, 
surrendered to nine hundred with scarce a 
blow struck ? 

He brooded over it, clenching and un- 
clenching his powerful hands. He sat 
forward, his elbows on his divided knees, 
staring at the glowing heart of the great fire. 

The inn parlour was his haunt. There was 
always a good fire, with a well-cooked meal ; 
in his desolate home he was sure of neither. 


















And here his dominion was seldom in dis- 
pute, for the Three Counties Inn did not lie 
on a main road, and it was rarely that travellers 
came there. 

Two of the men who were to have ridden 
with him on the morrow sat also beside the 
hearth : Spence, a brawny yeoman, and Nat 
Sawyer, by trade a blacksmith—a big, rather 
brutal fellow, as quarrelsome as Haliburton 
himself. Soon one or two others would 
drop in and there would be cards. 

“ Wheels,” said Nat Sawyer, suddenly, 
and he pushed back his chair. 

They all lifted their heads. Muffled voices 
and calls, as of men encouraging tired horses 
to a desperate effort, were heard. Then a 
succession of bumps or jerks, followed by 
the voice of the landlord, who, to judge by 
the draught to their feet, had just set the 
door wide Then, above other sounds, the 
accents of a high-pitched, clear voice, arrogant 
and confident. In another minute the 
door into the warm parlour was pushed 
open, and there entered a young 
couple who might have stepped off a 
painted fan. 

The young man wore his 
hair en gueue, with powder. 
His suit of delicate fawn cloth 
with silver buttons was almost 
hidden by a long, dark-green 
driving cloak, with manifold 
capes, which, however, allowed 
his blue, rose - embroidered 
vest to peep out. The lady 
who accompanied him was a 
good deal shrouded in her 
voluminous travelling cloak, 
of which she had not lowered 
the hood ; but her little, dainty 
face was just the sight to act 
as a last straw to the evil 
humour of Nigel Haliburton. 
The clean-cut profile, short 
upper lip, small aquiline nose, 
belonged to the type of woman 
with whom he had never 

come in contact. As she 
advanced his sense was con- 
scious of perfume, such as 
might travel on a gale of warm 
air from a bed of mignonette. 

“A wheel off the \gentle- 
man’s travelling carriage,” said 
the landlord, effusively. “He will stay the 
night here— Mr. Poindexter ; Mr. Haliburton, 
sir, I know you will allow the lady to warm 
herself here until her own room is ready.” 

It is not easy to explain the feelings that 
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fought in Haliburton as his smouldering, dark 
eyes roamed from one to the other of this 
elegant pair. He was still young; he was 
proud. He had never in his life been so 
close to a young lady of the patrician class 
as he was to this young girl who accompanied 
Mr. Poindexter. He knew himself out of 
his element—hated himself for knowing it— 
hated her for making him feel it. 

He rose, unwilling, from his great chair, 
with a snarl as of an ill-conditioned dog 
disturbed The young lady, taking for 
granted his grudging courtesy, swept into the 
seat he had occupied, and held her tiny 
hands to the fire. The warmth brought a 
smile to her face ; she shook the hood from 
her unpowdered mass of brown curls, and 
looked happily at her companion, as if to 
reassure him on her behalf. 

He stood erect, as it were on guard beside 
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“THERE ENTERED A YOUNG COUPLE WHO MIGHT HAVE STEPPED OFF A 


PAINTED FAN.” 


her, glancing warily at the three somewhat 
ill-favoured occupants of the room. His eyes 
were brilliant, flashing hazel, his short upper 
lip stiff with pride. His chin was firm, and 
he carried himself with a subdued swagger 
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that made all three men want to box his ears. 
His sword stuck out behind, through the 
cloak which he made no attempt to remove. 
He bent slightly and exchanged a few words 
with the girl in an undertone ; then, raising 
his head, “Gentlemen, my sister will intrude 
upon you only for a few minutes,” he said, in 
the high, clear voice which emphasized his 
youthful appearance. 

Sawyer let out an ill-bred chuckle and 
muttered “Sister,” as if the idea amused him. 

The boy cocked his proud head like an 
alert bird, but finally decided to take no 
notice. His study of the three had decided 
him that Haliburton was a cut above the 
rest, and he now pointedly addressed him, 
with the evident desire to be sociable. 

“Our carriage broke down on the heath 


a quarter of a mile back,” he said. “The 
roads there are monstrous bad.” 
Haliburton stood ungraciously leaning 


against the side of the chimney, which pro- 
jected into the room. “What were you 
doing there?” he asked, abruptly. 

“Sir!” bristled Mr. Poindexter. 

“ Rotten Heath does not tie in the road 
to anywhere that I know of,” growled 
Haliburton. 

“If you wish to know our destination, sir, 
we come from Salisbury and are bound for 
Colonel Agnew’s house at Thorsley, about 
fifteen miles from here.” 

Haliburton, who had not had the common 
politeness to cease smoking, continued to 
puff for a moment; then, taking his pipe 


from his mouth, “That’s no answer to my° 


“T asked what you 


question,” he remarked. 
It doesn’t lie 


were doing on Rotten Heath. 
in your road.” 

“Then, sir, you must quarrel with my 
coachman, to whom the roads hereabouts are 
not well known,” said the young man, with 
a sudden tolerant, contemptuous good temper 
which seemed resolved to humour a surly 
rustic. 

“When I quarrel, I don’t quarrel with 
coachmen,” retorted Haliburton, taking out 
his pipe and looking the ornamental youngster 
full in the face. As his own eyes met the 
flashing glance of the brilliant hazel ones, he 
was conscious of a most unexpected, un- 
welcome emotion. He felt his heart go out 
to this tall, clean-limbed, healthy boy, who 
carried himself so proudly. 

“Oh, pray, sir,” said the young girl, softly, 
“let there be no talk of quarrelling here.” 

“1 ask pardon,” said young Puindexter at 
once. “I was first to use the word.” 


Nigel hated them both afresh for their 
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ready sweetness, which he could appreciate, 
but not hope to imitate. His bitterness was 
like to choke him ; who were they, to make 
him feel his inferiority ? 

““My meaning was a kind one,” he said, 
with a grim sneer. “I desired to convey to 
this young gentleman the hint that, before 
reaching his next inn, he had best compose 
a more likely story. He has been driving 
pretty well due west from Salisbury, but with 
a trend southwards ; and now, on the short 
cut road to Axminster, tells us he is making 
for Thorsley.” 

The other two men burst into a roar of 
laughter. 

“Never lie unless you can lie success- 
fully,” . finished Haliburton, replacing his 
pipe and leaning back against the wall, his 
whole manner one contemptuous taunt. 

The boy turned crimson. Without a word 
he swung round, his sword clattering, strode 
across the room, flung the door wide, and 
shouted for the landlord, who came hastily 
running from the kitchen. 

“‘ Whether or no the room above be warm, 
be pleased to show my sister upstairs,” he 
cried. “You do ill to ask a lady to endure 
the company of these rascals, one of whom 
has just called me a liar to my face !” 

The host’s face was a picture of consterna- 
tion. He looked appealingly from Hali- 
burton, his constant customer and steady 
patron, to the furious stripling, whose hand 
was clenched upon his sword-hilt. 

“There must be—your honour must have 
misunderstood,” he faltered. *‘ Mr. Haliburton 
is a gentleman.” 

“ If that is so, then I never saw a gentle- 
man until to-night,” cried Mr. Poindexter, 
vehemently. 

The girl ran up to him, hanging about his 
neck. 

“Oh, come, leave them, leave them !” she 
cried. “Oh, Gerald, for my sake don’t quarrel 
with them! Come upstairs and leave them 
their fireside ; we no more desire their com- 
pany than they ours. Landlord, make him 
come away.” 

The landlord, at his wits’ end, began to 
stammer incoherent pleas. 

But Haliburton strode across the room to 
where they stood by the door. His face had 
grown perfectly white. Young Poindexter 
had used the one insult which could tempt 
him to murder. 

“A word, sir, before you slink away under 
the lady’s petticoat,” said he, very smooth and 
calm. “I think I heard you say that I am 
no gentleman.” 
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The landlord waved him back with a 
shaking hand. ‘“ Away, away!” he implored. 
“Don’t disgrace my house, sir, I beseech 
you! This young gentleman wouldn’t hurt 


But young Poindexter had lost his head 
completely. “I think I heard you say that I 
am a liar,” he said, passionately. “If you 
take back your word, then I take back mine.” 

Haliburton’s lip curled. “ Unfortunately, 
facts are too strong for me there,” he said ; 
and almost before he had spoken the boy 
had struck him on the mouth. 

A curious change came over Haliburton. 
Shaking back his long, disordered hair, he 
put both hands behind him and smiled. 
“Advise me, Dickon,” he said to the land- 
lord ; “does one resent the insults 
of a child ?” 

“Coward and cur!” cried the 
boy, mad with rage. “ Don’t 
trouble to con- 
sider the question 
—you must fight 
me! I challenge 
you, if you are 
afraid to challenge 
me!” 

In an _ instant 
his rapier was out, 
and flashing in an 
evidently prac- 
tised hand. The 
girl, who during 
these few palpitat- 
ing moments had 
been clinging to 
the landlord’s 
wife, at this point 
uttered a loud cry, 
staggered forward 
a little, and 
fainted away. The boy, beside himself with 
excitement, barely seemed to notice her fall. 

“Come on!” he cried. ‘Don’t think 
that I do not know you for the spy and 
traitor that you are! I know you, and why 
you are here, and who has bribed you to 
insult me! As for you,” turning upon the 
landlord, “there’ll be the deuce te pay for 
this, I can tell you! You'll be called to 
account for harbouring cut-throats and 
bullies, and showing a lady into their foul 
company.” 

“But, sir, sir!” gasped the landlord ; 
“your honour is wholly mistook. The thing 
can be explained, I assure you. Squire 
Haliburton I know like my own son. He’s 


no spy——” 
Vol. xxix.—@4. 





“Hold your tongue!” said Haliburton, 
brusquely. “This young fool has challenged 
me, and I mean that he shall have his lesson. 
His hot blood wants letting. But I am no 
butcher, and ’twould be murder to fight with 
swords. As the challenged party——- You 
all bear witness that I am the challenged 
party? He struck me on the mouth, and 
I did not challenge him.” 

There was a murmur of assent. 

“T say, as the challenged party, I have 
the choice of methods, and I choose—the 
dark duel.” 

There was dead silence. 

The audience had increased since the 
beginning of the short altercation ; several 
more of Haliburton’s adherents had arrived 
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“IN AN INSTANT HIS RAPIER WAS OUT.” 


in the bar. The servants of young Poin- 
dexter were none of them present ; they were 
all in the stable, intent upon the broken axle. 
And the young lady, much to the surprise of 
the landlord’s wife, seemed to be travelling 
without a waiting-woman. 

It was well known to everyone present 
that Nigel Haliburton had actually been 
through one dark duel, and emerged—the 
survivor. The boy himself was the only 
person who did not know what was meant 
by it. He could see that everybody else did. 
Putting one hand on his hip with an incom- 
parable swagger, he asked: “ And what are 
the rules of the game hereabouts ?” 

‘The same as elsewhere,” said Haliburton, 
icily. “We are placed at opposite corners 
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of the room with our rapiers and left in the 
pitch dark. It is then no question of swords- 
manship, but merely of striking first.” 

Mr. Poindexter laughed boisterously. “You 
make a wise choice,” he said; “no doubt 
you see that I am a good swordsman.” 

The impertinence of his manner and the 
freedom of his tongue were making all 
present feel that he was bringing his fate on 
his own head. They had not heard the 
beginning of the dispute. But they all knew 
Nigel Haliburton for a gentleman and no 
coward ; and, being also aware of the in- 
flammable nature of his temper, were inclined 
to wonder that the boy was still alive. 

He turned to his unconscious sister, over 
whom the landlady was solicitously bending. 
As he looked at her white face he seemed 
to waver, but his indecision was only for a 
moment. He shook back his hair, with the 
movement of one who feels himself newly 
emancipated and free to taste adventure. 
Plainly, he did not know fear. 

“You will take the lady upstairs at once, 
out of reach of further insult,” he said ; “and 
you will be responsible for her safety to the 
gentleman who is expecting us. If I am 
murdered in the dark by this ruffian bully, 
my servants will escort Miss Poindexter on 
her journey to-morrow.” 

They carried the girl away, amid a deep 
silence ; and when they had disappeared her 
brother tossed his wilful head and emitted 
a sigh of relief. He was evidently much 
excited and animated by the reckless kind of 
daring which is sometimes inspired by unusual 
circumstances. © Everyone believed his state- 
ment that the girl was his sister to be a mere 
blind, and that they were an eloping couple, 
making for the coast by a devious route to 
throw off pursuit. The odd contrast between 
his headlong courage, his cool assumption of 
responsibility, and his extremely youthful 
aspect would have been comic but for its 
pathos. He was manifestly not out of his 
teens. Spence, the young yeoman, contem- 
plated him with pitying admiration. 

“T'll hold the bottle for ye, lad,” he said, 
with a grin; “but doan’t be afraid of foul 
play. Haliburton fights fair.” 

Mr. Poindexter shook hands heartily. “| 
am obliged to you,” he said. “ Please take 
care of my valuables ; and if I fall, see that 
my sister is sent forward on her journey.” 

Nat Sawyer took up a lamp and led the 
way to a large room which lay at the back of 
the inn, and was used only on the rare days 
when a considerable number of people 
assembled there to celebrate some local 
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occasion. It held little furniture, with the 
exception of two long, narrow trestle-tables, 
with benches ranged alongside. 

The whole party crowded in, looking 
curiously around. There was a musty odour 
and the place struck cold. The wind swept 
by with a shriek, and the superstitious West- 
countrymen looked at one another. For 
they say that a soul goes by with a cry on 
the bosom of such a wind. Nat held the 
light high. 

“In ten minutes exactly the door is un- 
locked and a light brought,” he said. “So” 
—to Poindexter—“ if you can dodge him for 
ten minutes you are safe, my popinjay.” 

The boy flashed a glance at his adversary, 
and their eyes met. A second time Nigel 
was sensible of a most unwilling admiration 
for the splendid candour and fiery spirit of 
that young face. The thought of the con- 
trast between them wrung his heart with a 
fresh access of cruel rage. Spence, looking 
pityingly on the slight proportions of the fire- 
eating youngster, had it in his heart to say a 
word to dissuade his captain, but the look 
on his lowering features was so malignant 
that he held his peace. 

Poindexter now proceeded to divest him- 
self of his heavy cloak, his coat, and flowered 
vest. He did this slowly and with seeming 
reluctance, his eyes fixed on Haliburton, 
who, at the other end of the room, was going 
through the same process. As the boy 
handed his vest to Spence and stood forth 
in his snowy shirt, the diamond sparkling in 
his lace stock, his colour failed for the first 
time. He grew red, then very white. But 
he spoke no word. Spence, watching him 
anxiously, saw him flash a keen glance all 
around, set his lips tightly, toss back his 
hair, and draw his rapier from its sheath with 
deliberation. 

“ All ready ?” cried Nat. 

He took up the light, and the audience 
withdrew. The shutters had been‘ put up, 
and a heavy cloth hung without the door, 
that no ray of light might filter through. 
The receding lamp wavered on the blackened 
ceiling, and grew distant. The key was heard to 
turn in the lock, and there fell a great silence. 

Haliburton left his corner at once. He 
was not going to allow his fury to cool. 
He—like his antagonist—had taken off his 
boots, and he moved forward without a 
sound, passed between the two tables, down 
the outer side of the one to his right, round 
and up the outer side of the one to his left. 
Then, with one hand on the wall, he started 
to make the tour of the room. 
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He did all this with incredible speed, and 
almost without noise. When he had been 
all round the room fruitlessly, he came to a 
dead stop; it was time to use his ears. His 
adversary, who had seemed so foolhardy, 
was evidently under the table or behind the 
window curtain. 

He listened with all his might; 
moment the silence was unbroken ; 
suddenly, it was 
broken in the one 
way he would have 
deemed impos- 
sible —by the 
voice of young 
Poindexter, not 
very near, but dis- 
tinct, though 
subdued. 

“In the name 
of Heaven,” said 
the voice, with 
solemnity, “I must 
speak to you. Will 
you stay just where 
you are for a 
minute without 
moving ?” 

Surprise wiped 
out every other 
feeling. “Can you 
see me?” he cried, 
aghast. 

“No; but I can 
hear you breathe. 
Have I broken the 
rules by speaking ? 
I don’t know what 
I ought to do. 
There is something you ought to know 
before you kill me. Swear not to run me 
through and I will come close to you, so 
that you may not suspect treachery. Then, 
when I have spoken, if you should still wish 
to kill me, you will have me at your mercy, 
and there will be time, if you are quick.” 

Haliburton stood in the grip of various 
emotions. He believed the boy to be play- 
ing a trick to gain time; but if that were 
so he would have him in his hand, and at 
present he had not the shadow of an idea 
as to where the voice came from. Some- 
thing in the accent or quality of this voice 
gave him a curious, quite indescribable, 
feeling. 

“But will you trust yourself to me?” he 
sneered. 

“ Yes,” was the immediate answer “I will 
now. I would not five minutes:ago; but 


for a 
then, 
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now, though you are a bully and I hate you, 
I will take your word of honour.” 

“Then come’ here at once, if what you 
wish to say can be said quickly. I give my 
word of honour not to lift hand against you 
till you have spoken.” 

Promptly he heard a soft thud, which told 
him that the active youth had jumped down 
from the mantelpiece. There followed a few 
creepy moments 
while he groped 
for Haliburton in 
the gloom. Hali- 
burton came as 
near feeling fear 
as ever in his life 
during those 
seconds. It was 
all he could do 
to control a start 
when soft fingers 
clutched his sleeve, 
slipped down his 
left arm, clasped 
themselves round 


his hand. He 
thrilled unac- 
countably. 


“Tt was when 
you took off your 
coat and vest,” 
whispered the boy. 
“T saw the White 
Rose. You are a 
Jacobite. So I 
know you cannot 
be a spy. I’m for 
King James too. 
That is why Kitty 
and I are running away.” 

“That makes a difference, certainly,” 
muttered Haliburton, but he was hardly 
thinking what he said, for wonder at the 
extreme trembling of the slim form beside 
him, whose vibrations he could feel in the 
shaking of the hand which grasped his. 

“ But that is not all ; oh, that is-not all!” 
gasped Mr. Poindexter. “The rest is much 
harder to say. I know not how I am going 
to say it, even in the dark. It is that I— 
I should say that I am not—I con’t know 
how to say it! Oh, can you not hazard a 
guess? I am—I am—a gi7/!” 

Haliburton’s heart jumped like a ball. 
His trembling was all at once more violent 
than that of the girl who clung to his hand. 
In a flash he saw what it had meant—that 
poignancy of emotion which had stirred 
within him when he met her eyes! She 
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was a woman, and he had had the intention, 
if not to kill her, at least to beat her with the 
flat of his sword for her insolence! That 
divinely pretty insolence! It went to his 
head like wine and he felt his senses reel. 
Only the knowledge that his deeply embar- 
rassed companion was staggering in actual 
need of support restored his balance. 
Awkwardly he extended his arm and felt 
her weight rest against him, while for a 
moment he had the foolish idea that the 
beating of his heart, or hers, or both, could 
be heard by those without. 

“A girl!” he gasped. “A girl! Good 
Lord!” And with a spasm of pity and ten- 
derness he recalled the slow reluctance with 
which she had removed her coat and vest, 
and which he had taken for a failure of 
courage. 

She twisted round in his hold so as to face 
him and laid her disengaged hand earnestly 
on his chest. “I didn’t tell you because I 
am afraid,” she panted. “Mind that! Mind 
that! I'll fight you now, if you like! I can 
fence well ; I have always been a hoyden, Sir 
Joseph says. I should be Gerald, and not 
Geraldine! I only thought it was unjust to 
let you kill a Jacobite girl without knowing 
it. But now—now—I am ready, if you 
wish it.” 

She heard the sound of his rapier falling to 
the ground with a crash that seemed loud 
enough to bring the public in. She let her 
own fall beside it. Haliburton strove in vain 
for words, snatched the hand she had laid 
upon his heart, and kissed it humbly. 

“ We were going to the Duke of Ormonde,” 
she whispered, urgently. “He is Kitty’s god- 
father. We are orphans; Sir Joseph is our 
guardian. He desires Kitty to marry some- 
one whom she dislikes vastly. I thought if 
we could join the Duke he would protect us, 
but Kitty could not travel without a cavalier, 
so I—masqueraded. And, oh, I have been 
so amused! I have liked it so well! But 
this adventure best of all!” She laughed so 
exquisitely, upon so rich a note, that it 
thrilled Haliburton almost more than her 
pathos had done. 

He had retained in his own the little hand 
which he had kissed. The fact that it rested 
confidingly in his hold, the contact of its 
delicate softness, awoke all the dormant 
nobility in him to keen life. 

His brain, always able, grew preternaturally 
alert. He saw a way to prolong the exquisite 
adventure which Geraldine found so con- 
genial—to guard the amazing secret. 

“ Listen,” he whispered ; “we have only 
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I am also taking the road to- 
morrow, to join the Duke of Ormonde. If 
you will ride with me I can bring you both 
safely to him. But for your life, for your 


a moment! 


safety, madam, your secret must not be 
known.” 

His serious tone made the heedless girl 
realize the gravity of the moment. She 
trusted him. “Yes, you are a Jacobite 
gentleman; we will go with you,” she 
answered, steadily. 

His head swam. He wanted to speak, to 
find words suited to his newly-prized gentility 
in which to assure her that he would spill the 
last drop of his blood in her service. But he 
was stayed by a sudden access of tumult 
from without. 

There was a rush, a scream, a furious 
battering at the door, and wild cries in a 
girl’s voice. 


“It’s Kitty,” cried Geraldine, vexed. 
“She has come out of her swoon, more’s 
the pity! Another moment and she will be 


shrieking my secret to the whole household.” 

“They will open the door!” gasped 
Haliburton, pulling himself together with an 
effort. “Be quick! Those men must not 
know what you have just told me! Every- 
thing depends on that! You and I must 
sup together and arrange our plans.” 

The noise on the door increased. Kitty 
apparently was now in hysterics, and, it was 
to be hoped, incapable of making coherent 
revelations. 

“Quick!” urged Haliburton. 
the mantel with you again !” 

The girl was full of mischievous laughter 
and delight. He caught her in his arms, 
held her up, and she had swung herself back 
to her perch in an instant. The key was 
actually being fitted into the lock as he 
fumbled about on the floor for their discarded 
weapons ; and he had just handed up one of 
them to her when the door was flung wide, 
and the whole household, including the 
young Poindexters’ servants, streamed in 
upon them with lamps and candles. 

There they stood, Mr. Gerald Poindexter 
alive and safe, shaking with merriment upon 
the mantelpiece, his adversary prowling 
sulkily below. Amid Kitty’s tears of wild 
thankfulness, and the laughter and applause 
of the whole concourse, only Nat Sawyer 
had time to notice one peculiar detail— 
namely, that the young spark was grasping 
Haliburton’s rapier. 


“Up on 


Two days later, in the grey November 
dusk, a boat pushed off hastily frorh between 

















THE DARK DUEL. 


the red screening cliffs of a Devon bay, and 
made towards the dimly-seen, graceful out- 
line of a French man-o’-war which for the 
past twenty-four hours had lain off the coast, 
awaiting a welcome that never came. 

In the stern- 
sheets of the boat 
sat Haliburton, 
with Mr. and Miss 
Poindexter; on 
the beach behind 
them, their hand- 
ful of followers 
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‘THE WHOLE HOUSEHOLD STREAMED IN UPON THEM 
WITH LAMPS AND CANDLES." 





awaited the upshot of the adventure. Hali- 
burton’s eyes were fixed in some anxiety 
upon the ship, and the signs of activity 
aboard her. All sail was being set, appar- 
ently in haste, and there was commotion on 
the deck ; evidently the Duke, disappointed 
of the expected rising, was making preparation 
for immediate departure. As he strained 
his eyes through the gathering night, he 
saw the dim bulk brought round to the 
wind. . 

“ By the Lord, they’re off!” he cried, in 
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indignation. “I thought they saw our signal 
and would await our coming.” 

The man at the tiller gave a short laugh. 
“They dare not! Look behind you!” 

The boat was just emerging from the bay ; 
and behold, as they 
shot beyond the 
headland which 

had sheltered 
them, behind them 
on the water glim- 
mered the _billow- 
ing sails of three 
majestic King’s 
ships, sweeping 
down channel with 
the freshening 
wind. 

Then Haliburton 
knew that it was 
still his to guard 
and befriend 
Geraldine Poin- 
dexter. He stooped, 
and spoke low in 
her ear. 

“Trust me still. 
I will take you to 
my home—to my mother. We will care 

for you till you can rejoin your friends.” 
Geraldine looked out over the dark sea, 
and knew their escape was cut off. Her 
face did not express any very great con- 
sternation ; but there was a_ lengthy 
pause before she made reply. 
“Perhaps,” she whispered at last, and 
dimpled into laughter as she spoke— 
“perhaps you will not like me so well 
when you see me in my maiden’s dress.” 
At the moment a sound was heard. 
Something cut the water, sending up 
fountains of spray, not two hundred yards 
from where the boat lay ; there was a 
sullen boom, dying away over the sea. 
The foremost of the pursuing ships had 
fired upon them. 
“Back to shore!” cried Haliburton at 
once, and the boat was put about. A sailor 
stood up and hauled down. the sail, which, 
glimmering in the gloom, made a target for 
the ship’s gun, and for a minute or two the 
distance was obscured from their sight by 
the falling mass of canvas. 

When again the purple-black horizon came 
into view, there was the Duke’s ship far away, 
evidently gaining upon her pursuers. 

The threatened French invasion was over, 
and Haliburton’s life had just begun. 








Trips About Town. 


By GerorcE R. Sims. 


III.—ROUND LITTLE ITALY. 


strange and, all things 
considered, picturesque colony 
of Italian peasants in the heart 
of London is called “ Little 
Italy” by its own inhabitants, 
and though described as in 
Clerkenwell! it is, as a matter of fact, situated 
principally in Holborn. 

Two iron posts at the bottom of Eyre 
Street Hill mark the spot where Holborn 
ends and Clerkenwell begins. The old 
boundary was the Fleet Ditch, which is now 
covered in and rarely asserts itself here, as it 
does occasionally nearer the Thames. 

In the ld days this district was largely 
inhabited by Irish, who, having a common 
faith with the Italians, formed the congrega- 
tion of the Italian church in Hatton Garden. 
The Irish colony has gone from Little Italy, 
and the Italian colony itself has been robbed 
of many of its once famous streets by modern 
building schemes. The glories of Saffron 
Hill have departed, and Eyre Street Hill is 
now the busy centre of the area in which the 
dialects of Naples, of Venice, of Piedmont, 
and of Ticino may be heard all day long 
and far into the night, accompanied by that 
wealth of gesture for which Italians are 
renowned. 

Sunday morning is the best time to make 
the Little Italian trip, because not only are 
most of the inhabitants at home, but the 
poor Italians scattered about in other parts 
of London make the main street of the 
colony their rendezvous. 

Coming through from Holborn one gets 
the first note of Italy in the busy market of 
Leather Lane. Here, where the toilers of 
Holborn and Clerkenwell are buying their 
day’s provisions and perhaps investing in 
some of the bargains in the shape of dress 
material and the odds and ends of domestic 
requirement offered for sale at the shops or 
on the hawkers’ barrows which line both 
sides of the thoroughfare, picturesquely clad 
Italian women wander in and out. The 





Italians are not great patrons of the Leather 
Lane market, because they are clannish and 
buy of their own people in their own streets. 
But they come tothe Lane for fish, fruit, and 
vegetables, and occasionally stop to bargain 
for a gay handkerchief or a bright-coloured 
shawl. 





Totally different from the other “ Lane ”— 
the one at the East End—is this. The 
hawkers are mostly Irish and English, and 
only here and there is a Jewish trader to be 
seen. The crowd, too, is quieter. It does 
not push eagerly forward. It strolls and lolls. 
The dominant note is the peculiarly shape- 
less bonnet of the middle-aged and elderly 
Irishwoman. The Italian woman with the 
gay head-dress and the Irishwoman with the 
battered bonnet have probably that morning 
worshipped side by side in the church close 
by, but it would be impossible to find a 
stronger contrast in “type.” 

You look at one woman and you think of 
the song and dance of the Fair scene in an 
Italian opera. You look at the other and 
you think of the tragedies of eviction and 
exile and the wail of the Keener at an Irish 
wake. 

There is one note of brightness in the 
market besides the Italian women, and that 
is a pyramid of flowers deftly arranged in 
white and blue bunches which an Italian boy 
carries about on a long stick. The pyramid 
is formed by bunches of flowers stuck into a 
wooden stand, and the whole is surmounted 
by a faded flag. In the drabness of Leather 
Lane it looked as incongruous as would a 
columbine at a funeral service, or—to take 
an actuality—as the theatrical photograph of 
a dead dancing-girl in Loie Fuller costume, 
which is exhibited among the wreaths and 
coffin-plates in an undertaker’s window in 
the Lane itself. 

You have only to pass out of the Lane 
into some of the side streets to know that 
the Irish hawker is largely represented in the 
district, though he has departed from Little 
Italy itself. Turn into Union Buildings and 
you find a large yard filled with barrows and 
costermongers’ carts, and here and there a 
naphtha lamp taking its rest after the busy 
Saturday night flare. 

Round the yard are rough sheds and 
stables, in which a pony or two are accom- 
modated. Above the stables is a two-storied 
building, each story with an ironwork gallery 
running round it. Wooden doors open on 
to these galleries, and from them, from time 
to time, emerge ragged and unkempt little 
girls, who come down the iron stairway that 
leads into the yard. 
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Some of the children who come out of 
these buildings are almost barefooted. Their 
naked toes are visible through boots which 
a tramp would not take from a dust-heap. I 
have dwelt upon this note of poverty because 
it is the last we shall see during our trip, 
and it is in striking contrast to the “com- 
fort” of the Italian quarter which lies across 
the road from Leather Lane. 

There is a general idea that the dis- 
tinguishing _fea- 
tures of Little 
Italy are poverty 
and dirt. I have 
even seen it stated 
in print that it is 
not a safe place 
for the stranger. 
It will astonish 
many to learn 
that the Italian 
quarter, the home 
of the organ- 
grinders and the 
ice-cream and 
roast -chestnut 
venders, is clean 
and well-ordered, 
and that it is 
under far better 
sanitary control 
than many dis- 
tricts of London 
in which the 
dreaded alien im- 
migrant has found 
no foothold. 

Let us visit it 
first on Sunday 
morning. The 
main street is 
filled with a 
lounging crowd. At the tops of the courts 
groups are gathered together in animated 
conversation. Many of the men are models 
of virile symmetry, and the children are 
clean, well-dressed, and good-looking. 

In the streets that lie off the main 
thoroughfare there are houses painted in 
bright colours in the Italian style, and when 
the window of one of these opens and an 
Italian woman in her native head-dress looks 
out the eye of the artist is charmed. London 
has vanished. It is a spring morning in 
some southern Italian town. The people 
may be poor, but the note of squalor which 
makes our -English poverty so terrible is not 
to be found here. The men and women 
who stroll about the streets or gather at the 





corners have inherited the proud carriage 
and the clean-cut features of the citizens 
of the great Italian States. Here in Little 
Italy the Romans of Michael Angelo, the 
Venetians of Titian, the Florentines of 
Raphael walk again. 

We will come again on a week-day and 
enter the houses of the padrones and go 
from cellar to garret. We will pass through 
the courts and alleys of Halfpenny Iceland, 
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+ : 
““THE MAIN STREET IS FILLED WITH A LOUNGING CROWD.” 


and see the homes of the ice venders and 
the organ-grinders. We will see the people 
at the trades they follow, at the occupations 
by which they earn the rent of their rooms. 
To-day, as it is Sunday, we will follow the 
inhabitants from the street in which they 
love to lounge to the church, from which few 
of them are absentees. 

The ten o’clock Mass is the one which 
draws the largest congregation. As you 
stand outside the Church of St. Peter’s wait- 
ing for the congregation to emerge, the Irish 
suggestion is stronger than the Italian, for 
under the portico against the wall is a tempo- 
rary stand at which a small boy is selling 
newspapers. You stroll up the steps and 
look at the journals, and you find that they 
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are principally the Catholic Church papers 
and the Irish secular ones. On the day of 
our visit we did not see any Italian papers ; 
probably they had been sold. 

But when the congregation emerges it is 
the Italian note that predominates. There 
is no mistaking the nationality of the bulk of 
the worshippers. The brigand hats, the 
black capes—one old Italian wears a Gari- 
baldi cloak with an astrachan collar and 
silver buckles and clasps—the exaggerated 
“peg-top” trousers the Italian asphalters 
have familiarized us with, and the striking 
features of the women, even if they had laid 
aside the peasant dress of their native land, 
would suggest Italy to the least-travelled 
observer. 

The Sisters of 
Charity, in their 
quaint white head- 
dress, which had 
its origin in a 
folded dinner nap- 
kin placed jok- 
ingly on a lady’s 
head by a king, 
break up the 
crowd into pic- 
turesque patches. 
The one jarring 
note is a tall, slim, 
elderly English- 
man, who, in high 
hat and frock- 
coat, limps down 
the steps of the 
church with a pair 
of field - glasses 
slung across his 
shoulders. 

What Little Italy is like 
on Sunday night we shall 
see when we visit it again. 
Let us meanwhile stroll 
through it on a week-day 
and see something of the 
life of the people. Our 
first visit shall be to the 
schools attached to St. 
Peter's Church. As you 
walk through the class-rooms, in each of which 
there are a Sister of Charity and a lay teacher, 
you find it difficult to believe that here are 
mostly the children of the Italian immigrants 
whom public opinion associates with a lower 
standard of comfort than that of the English 
poor. The painful note of poverty and child 
neglect which is so evident in many of the 
“Board schools” in our poorer districts is 
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“WHEN THE CONGREGATION EMERGES IT IS THE ITALIAN 
NOTE THAT PREDOMINATES.” 














here entirely absent. Only here and there 
do you see a torn frock and a pinched, pale 
face, and then they do not belong to an 
Italian child. 

The boys are dark-eyed, sturdy little 
fellows, with smiling brown faces, good 
boots, and warm, well-fitting clothes. The 
little girls seem to have stepped out of a 
nursery picture-book. Most of them are 
good-looking, some of them are beautiful. 
Some have their hair prettily arranged and 
tied up with coloured ribbons, others wear 
plaits that suggest the early Italian painters. 

My confrére as he begins to sketch the 
scene, which appeals to him artistically, is 
enthusiastic. “They are models of charm- 
ing childhood,” he 
Says, and as we 
leave the school- 
room, the musical 
English farewell 
of the children 
ringing in our 
ears, we think of 


the schools we 
have visited to- 
gether where the 
poor children of 


our slums come 
starved and_ill- 
clad, and we 
wonder why these 
immigrant hawk- 
ers and organ- 
grinders are 
blessed with such 
well-built, healthy 
little ones, and 
how they manage 
on their earnings 
to dress them so 
neatly and keep 
them so well. 

“ These,” said 
the kindly priest, 
who accompanied 
us over the school, 
“are the mothers 
of the future. 
There is no fear 
of their race degenerating.” 

He pointed with genuine pride to the 
well-built, wide-hipped little girls, Southern 
roses who bloom and flourish in the back 
courts of Eyre Street Hill. 

These little Italians are almost as quick at 
English as the little Jewish children who 
come from the Pales of Settlement speaking 
only Yiddish, and in six months are reading 
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aloud passages of Shakespeare. The little 
Italian girls are quicker than the little boys. 
Many of them come to the school a few days 
after they have arrived from Italy with their 
parents. And in a short time they are 
speaking English with hardly the trace of an 
accent. The elder girls who have been a 
few years in the schools speak it fluently and 
write it correctly, but their fathers and 
mothers rarely acquire more than a few 
words. 

In many of the houses on Eyre Street 
Hill there are men and women who have 
been here for years, and the English landlord 
and the municipal officers have to communi- 
cate with them through an interpreter if the 
children are at school. But when the children 
are at home no assistance is needed. The 
children are the interpreters of the Italian 
colony. 

Come down one of the courts—Eyre Court 
or Fleet Court—in which groups of stalwart 
Neapolitans are standing about. They will 
look at you keenly with their fierce, dark eyes, 
and you may have some doubt about your 
welcome, but there is nothing to be afraid of. 

These people are law-abiding and good- 
humoured. ‘Their characteristic crimes, it is 


said, are stabbing and abduction. They are 
Vol. xxix.—665. 
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always ready with the knife, 
but that is their way of settling 
disputes among themselves. 
They do not stab for the pur- 
poses of rob- 
bery, and unless 
you are suffici- 
ently versed in 
Italian to quar- 
rel with them in 
the Neapolitan 
dialect they are 
not likely to stab 
you. 

The Neapoli- 
tans, who keep 
, mainly to the 
courts, are prin- 
cipally ice-cream 
sellers, roast- 
chestnut hawk- 
ers, and organ- 
grinders. The 
square yards 
into which the 
courts open are 
packed with 
ice-making 
machines and 
barrows and 
baked-chestnut cans, and occasionally you see 
a knife-grinder’s wheel. The Italian drinks 
wine where an Englishman drinks beer, and 
here are plenty of wine-casks. In the corner of 
one court is a house with a green bush stuck 
in a lamp above the doorway. The “bush” 
is still the sign of an Italian wine-house. 

In one corner of the yard, which is clean 
and well drained, there is a handy supply of 
water, and the court is washed and swept 
daily. The owner of the bulk of this property 
is an Englishman, and in conjunction with 
the authorities he has made it a model to 
many districts which pretend to higher things. 
All the notices of the sanitary authorities are 
printed in English and Italian and boldly dis- 
played in every direction. With thirty years’ 
experience of the slums and poverty areas of 
London, the cleanliness and good sanitary 
order of the houses in Little Italy were, when 
I first made a thorough inspection of the 
district, startling revelations to me. 

Let us visit the houses. We are told that 
the standard of comfort is low, but every 
room we enter is clean, and the walls are 
papered and are frequently hung with 
religious pictures, portraits of the King and 
Queen of Italy, and sometimes with portraits 
of the King and Queen of England. 
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Here and there the ceilings are prettily 
painted and decorated by the men them- 
selves, and almost everywhere there are 
knick-knacks, little straw-plaited baskets with 
raised flowers upon them, and photographs 
and souvenirs of the home-land far away. 

Most of the asphalt paviors lodge in 
Little Italy in the houses of the padrones, 
and the standard of comfort is, perhaps, 
higher with these people, who are mostly 
Piedmontese, than with the South Italians. 
If we look into a padrone’s house we shall 
find a group of healthy, well-clad men sitting 
in front of a 
great fire in 
the common 
kitchen. A long 
table in the 
centre of the 
room is newly 
scrubbed, wait- 
ing for the 
serving of the 
meal, which 
will probably 
include maca- 
roni and a 
salad, in addi- 
tion to some- 
thing from the 
big saucepan 
which is giving 
out such a 
savoury smell. 
In the covered 
passage outside 
the kitchen isa 
great wooden 
wine-rack. The 
scores of empty 
bottles stand- 
ing on the 
ground show 
that the Italian 
of the com- 
mon __ lodging- 
house takes 
wine with his dinner and his _ supper. 
This is a feature of the colony that some- 
what astonishes the English intruder. One 
does not associate a baked-chestnut hawker 
or an organ-grinder with wine at meals. 
Yet the drinking of wine is general. The 
Neapolitan hawkers of ices and chestnuts 
and baked potatoes take their wine as 
regularly as the paviors and the artisans. 
Between the Neapolitans and the Pied- 
montese there is no great love lost. When 
you speak to them of the stabbing, the pistol- 





“THE SQUARE YVAKDS INTO WHICH THE COURTS OPEN ARE PACKED WITH 
ICE-MAKING MACHINES AND BARROWS.” 
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shots, and the abductions, which are supposed 
to be common in the colony, the Piedmontese 


say at once, “Oh, yes, the Neapolitans! 
Sometimes that w#// happen with them.” 
These people lead industrious and frugal 
lives, and a good many of them save money 
and go back to their native land with it. 
The freeholders of the Clerkenwell portions 
of Little Italy are Italians, and one of them is 
in the peripatetic ice-cream business. Rents 
are paid with the greatest punctuality, even 
by the poorest tenants. The predominant 
note of the community is a light-hearted con- 
tentment, and 
even in the 
kitchens of the 
padrones, when 
the guests 
gather at might 
round the great 
fire, there is an 
air of genial 
domesticity 
and good com- 
radeship you 
would look 
for in vain in 
the common 
kitchens of 
our English 
licensed lodg- 
ing-houses. 
Little Italy is 
changing. The 
ice-cream trade 
is not what it 
was and recent 
regulations 
have hampered 
the home 
manufacturer. 
Plaster-cast 
vending and 
monkey ex- 
hibiting are in- 
dustries which 
have almost 
departed. German competition has killed the 
one and the other has been replaced by a baby 
in a cot, which is now a conventional feature 
of the organ-grinding business. The boys and 
the monkeys have given place to the family 
group. There are, at the present moment, 
only four boys with monkeys in the colony, 
and the organ-grinding trade is by no means 
flourishing with the Italians, a great many 
Englishmen having gone into the profession. 
If you turn into one of the streets where 
the applicants for organs make their bargains, 
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“THE GUESTS GATHER AT NIGHT ROUND THE GREAT FIRE.” 


you will find several instruments con- 
spicuously labelled “Out of work.” 

The big firm of Chiappa Brothers is a 
prosperous concern, which turns out not only 
the piano-organs of the streets, but the big 
and highly ornamented show organs, many of 
them in white and gold, which are used by 
the proprietors of big fair attractions. Here 
a large number of workmen are employed, 
and it is curious to see a small army of them 
sitting in long rows putting the popular airs 
of the day on to the cylinders. 

The composers and the music publishers 
frequently send their “latest success” to the 
firm, for to be “ on the organs ” is considered 
the hall-mark of popularity. 

In one of the little courts a modeller still 
carries on business in the single room that 
serves him for workshop and dwelling. He 
is a quiet old fellow who left his native Pisa 
forty years ago. His specialty is “ dogs,” 
and he sells them to the hawkers, the small 
size for one penny and the large size for 
threepence. The dogs are intended to 
represent Newfoundlands, and the Italian 
Caleb Plummer makes them as near to 
Nature as he can at the price. 

A year or two ago an official of the Inland 
Revenue knocked at the modeller’s door and 
interviewed him. It had reached the ears of 
the authorities that the old gentleman had a 
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number of dogs 
and paid no 
license. 

When the 
Italian, having 
stated that he had 
at that time fifty 
dogs. on the pre- 
mises, invited the 
official to come 
in and see them, 
and the official 
went, a shout of 
laughter arose 
from the neigh- 
bours—always 
curious about 
each other’s busi- 
ness — who had 
gathered to see 
the fun. Who- 
ever it was who 
sent the letter of 
information to 
Somerset House 
played a practical 
joke which is 
recounted to this 
day with great gusto in the colony. 

There is another industry carried on in 
Little Italy which is peculiar in its way—that 
is, the importation of gold-fish. The principal 
dealer in these pets of the home aquarium 
has large premises and carries on an extensive 
business in gold and silver fish, green tree- 
frogs, and land and water tortoises. 

The fish are bred in Bologna by farmers, 
and are sent to this country in tin tanks with 
a perfcrated lid. The tanks are protected 
by basket-work. From four to five hundred 
gold-fish are packed in each tank. Some- 
times the fish go up tremendously in price. 
That was the case recently when all the fish- 
ponds of Bologna were frozen over. The 
fish are quite safe under the ice, but it must 
be broken to get them out. In getting them 
out they would be injured by the broken 
ice and either die or be unfit for sale. At 
a time of scarcity gold-fish run to three and 
four times the normal market price. Green 
tree-frogs are bred in Bologna and sent in 
large quantities to the establishment in Little 
Italy. The water tortoise also comes from 
Bologna, but the land tortoise is imported 
from Oran, Algeria. 
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Night in Little Italy! It is on Sunday 
night that the colony is fullest, and yet, so 
far as the outer world can judge, quietest. 
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Little groups here and there are in the 
streets. ‘The small restaurants and wine- 
shops are full, but the bulk of the people are 
indoors. The kitchens of the padrones are 
packed and the lighted windows on every floor 
of the hous’s in Summers Street and Baker’s 
Row tell of family or friendly gatherings. 

On a dark winter’s night there is a weird- 
ness in the streets of Little Italy that would 
have appealed to Doré. Here and there you 
see an open way through the narrow passage 
of a house and the dull yellow light of a lamp 
in a street perched high up at the back and 
approached by a flight of stone steps. 

There are grim, gloomy, narrow streets and 
turnings, only made grimmer and gloomier by 
the dim lamp-light, that suggests at once the 
stabbing or abduction of which we have heard. 

And this is the hour for both. It is the 
hour of the dance in the underground room, 
and it is the dance that generally leads to 
abduction. For among the dancers are 
frequently Irish or English girls who have 
been captivated by the dark eyes and glossy 
hair of a young Neapolitan whom they have 
met at one of the places of amusement in 
Clerkenwell, and whose invitation to the dance 
they have accepted. 

Sometimes these 
girls do not return 
to the parental roof, 
but follow the Italian 
Romeo, and that is 
what is meant by 
“ abduction.” 

The stabbing is 
not, as a rule, an in- 
ternational affair. It 
is between Italians 
only. Many of the 
cases when the affray 
is not fatal do not 
get into the papers. 

A little while back 
a man was shot and 
his assailant walked 
off. When the 
wounded man was 
taken to the hospital 
he was asked by his 
friends if he wasn’t 
going to denounce 
his assailant, whom 
he knew very well by 
name. 

“Oh, no,” he re- 
plied ; “I'll wait till 
I can have a pop at 
him.” 
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But all is quiet to-night in Little Italy as 
we wander about its winding ways and watch 
in the dim light, not the movement of a 
London street, but the stealthy coming and 
going that characterize a southern Italian 
town. 

There is a cab outside the Italian Club in 
Laystall Street, and people are pouring in. 
Inside there is a dramatic performance ; “II 
Lupo di Mare” and “ Pulcinella, Maestro di 
Ballo,” are the plays billed in the windows of 
Little Italy for to-night. 

Instantly as I read the bill of the 
play I am in Naples, for Pulcinella is the 
clown of Naples, dear to every Neapolitan 
heart. 

Sunday is also the night of the “Gran 


Ballo,” which lasts from eight p.m. till one 
a.m. “Prezzo del Biglietto per ogni persona, 
6d.” 


This is the “Grand Ball,” held under club 
regulations. There are others. Every now 
and then in the side streets the sound of the 
mandoline or the accordion floats up from 
below the grating, and looking down you can 
see that the room beneath is lighted up, and 
there are indications that the lads and lasses 

of Little Italy are 
—— treading the gay 


measures of their 
native land. 

Along the quiet 
streets come  pre- 
sently a pair of 
Italian sweethearts. 
They walk with 


clasped hands, look- 
ing into each other’s 
eyes and heedless of 
all the world. The 
look that is in their 
faces is the look that 
an artist puts in his 
pictures of “ Love's 
Young Dream,” with 
a southern sky above 
and a blue sea in the 
background. 

The man is dark 
and young and hand- 
some, and _ bronzed 
with the sun of the 
plains ; the girl pale 
with the pallor of 
the city. But they 
make a living picture 
of “ Italian Lovers” 
framed in the mirk 
of a London night. 








The Man Who Lived Backwards. 


By ALLEN UpwarD. 


DO not know what to think 
of this story, which was told 
to me by a friend. I cannot 
Mei give it in his own words, 
because he did not tell it con- 
nectedly, but bit by bit—in 
fact, I had almost to drag it out of him—and 
he was frightened at the time. 

He came into my room late at night—we 
live on the same staircase in the Temple— 
after first going past my door on his way 
upstairs. I did not notice anything peculiar 
in his tread as he went up, but a minute or 
two after the door had banged overhead I 
heard it open again suddenly, and he came 
clattering down the stone steps as if he were 
running away from something, and burst into 
my room. He was quite pale, and trembling 
all over, and his first words were to ask me 
for some brandy. 

I had no brandy in the chambers, but I 
gave him some whisky neat, and he drank 
I should think half a tumblerful without 
stopping. Then he sat down in his usual 
chair, and I asked him what was the matter. 

He said, “I’ve had a kind of fright. I 
expect you’d think it was all a trick, or a 
delusion, or something. I know you don’t 
believe in these things.” 

“What things?” I said. 

“*Well——” he seemed to 
have a difficulty in finding 
the right word—*“ psychical 
things, perhaps I ought to 
say. Not occult, exactly; 
not anything to do with 
spirits or that sort of non- 
sense — you know what I 
mean.” 

“ Hypnotism, perhaps ?” 

“No. At least, I don’t 
think so. That’s thetrouble. gy 
That’s what upset me so 
just now. I thought it was 
hypnotism — at least, some 
powerful new kind of it. 
But now ” He broke 
off and seemed to wince 
under his own thoughts 

“Ts it anything private?” 
I asked. “Can you tell 
me what’s happened? 
Never mind whether I be- 


lieve it or not.” 











“It’s so difficult,” he said. “I hardly 
dare tell it to anyone. It sounds like a sort 
of—well, either a yarn, or else as though I 
had been made a fool of.” 

“Well,” I said, becoming impatient, 
“either tell it to me or leave it alone. It’s 
irritating to listen to mysterious hints that 
you don’t explain.” 

He seemed to see the force of this, and I 
could see that he was trying to think of some 
way of beginning his story. At last he broke 
out into it somehow, but only after so many 
false starts, and with so many interruptions 
and doublings, that it was all I could do to 
follow him distinctly and keep him to the 
point. 


I must tell you first (he said), though it 
has nothing really to do with the story, that 
I had a farewell visit from Beatrice to-day. 
I told you that her mother was trying to 
separate us, because she saw that Bee was 
fonder of me than of her, and she was jealous. 
She worked on Bee’s feelings of duty to make 
her ask me to let her mother live with us 
after we were married. You know what that 
means. I believe there are some mothers 
who would rather murder their children than 

see them happy away 
from themselves. 
I did not want to 
quarrel with Bee, and we 


“I'VE HAD A KIND OF FRIGHT.” 
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kissed each other as usual when she came in 
—I have got to tell you that—but as soon as 
we got on to the subject of her mother I lost 
my temper and spoke out, and the result was 
we had a quarrel and she went away declaring 
she would have nothing more to do with me. 

I was frightfully cut up, of course. I 
believe that if she had put her head back 
through the door and asked me I should have 
agreed to take her mother, though I had 
sense enough to see that it would only mean 
an endless lot of scenes of the same kind 
right through our married life. But, anyhow, 
I was in that sort of miserable state when 
a man doesn’t care what happens to him. 

I went and dined in Hall. There were 
two Indians in our mess, and one of them was 
that chap who goes about in a huge white 
turban, and keeps it on even in Hall. The 
Yogi, they call him; I can’t remember his 
name, it’s one of those interminable strings of 
Hindu gibberish. Neither he nor the other 
man, who was a Mohammedan, took any 
wine, so the captain and I had a double 
share. 

I don’t care to talk to strangers as a rule, 
but I was in that excited state that I felt I 
must do something, and there was something 
about the Yogi 
that attracted 
me, I can hardly | 
explain how. I 
asked him some 
questions, and 
we got on to the 
subject of meta- 
physics and 
Hindu occultism 
and the rest of it. 

He said some 
awfully queer 
things, and I got 
so interested that 
after we had had 
our coffee and 
the Benchers had 
goneout I agreed 
to go round with 
him to Gray’s 
Inn, where he 
said he lived. 

I found he had 
a set right at the 
top of a house in 


that row over- 
looking Gray's | ~Re- ova+mnes 
Inn Road— — — 


Verulam Build- 
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are called. The rooms were very queer 
inside, almost absolutely bare, with no 
carpet on the floor, and a sort of divan 
going round the wall of the room he took 
me into. There was one chair, which he 
gave me, and a little table, and he made me 
a cup of coffee, black and fearfully strong, 
something like the Turkish coffee you get at 
the Trocadero. 

He did not take any himself, but he sat 
down on the divan and we went on talking. I 
told him about Kant, and the ideas of time 
and space being innate, and he did not deny 
they were, but he said a Hindu adept was 
able to free himself from laws like that, and, 
in short, to control them. I can’t remember 
half he said, or how it came about, but the 
long and short of it is that he asserted it was 
possible to reverse time, like an engine, and 
live backwards. 

It sounds quite mad, I know, but he made 
it out quite plausibly, and finally he offered to 
prove it, if 1 wouldconsent. As I said, I was 
feeling desperate and excited, and—I can 





hardly tell how I came to imagine such 
supernatural chance to undo my quarrel with 
Bee, and get back to the point at which 
I pulled out 

my watch, and 

| twenty minutes 

past ten. I 

must have come 

to me just about 


a thing possible—it struck me as a sort of 
we met. 
\ Mit 
\\ i) 
\ h saw it was 
knew Beatrice 
four o’clock, 


@ W because that 
) was the time 
Wed! she had fixed, 


and she was 
never late. So 
I said I should 


ly 
Si 
eet 


fw like to live back 

through six 

/ (lif i hours and a 
quarter. 

The Yogi 


2th 


| ili 


handed me a 
small brass ring 
like a wedding- 
ring and told me 
to put it on my 
finger, and take 
it offagainassoon 
as I wanted to 
come back into 








ings, I think they 


“THE YOGI HANDED ME A SMALL BRASS RING.” 


what he called 
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Progressive Time. I put it on my finger, and 
at the same moment I had a slight feeling of 
dizziness. I instantly took the ring off again, 
without being able to stop myself, just like a 
man in a dream, and handed it back to the 
Yogi, saying as I did so—Le-w’ yrev. 

As the words left my mouth I realized that 
I was living backwards, and that the last 
thing I had said in taking the ring was— 
Very well. You see, don’t you, that the 
sounds weren’t altered, only the order of time 
in which they were spoken ! 

I can hardly describe to you the extra- 
ordinary mental state I seemed to be in. The 
part of me that does things was going back- 
wards, the part that looks on and criticises 
was perfectly unaffected, so that I was 
conscious all the time of my position. I 
understood my own backward language, and 
yet I was keenly alive to the weird, unnatural 
character of it all. 

It was the same when the Yogi spoke, 
repeating his instructions backwards—Zmit 
Evissergorp,and soon. But it is hopeless to 
try and make you understand how I felt, if 
you have never had a similar experience. 

After I had talked backwards with the Yogi 
for some time, I slowly pulled my hand- 
kerchief out of my pocket, disarranged it, 
and passed it backwards across my lips, 
leaving a wet stain. I then jerked the hand- 
kerchief back into a few neat folds in my 
pocket, and stretched out my hand to the 
empty coffee-cup. I lifted it to my mouth 
and tilted it up; and as I did so I felt the 
warm coffee rising up my throat and flowing 
out of my mouth into the cup, which I 
gradually lowered to receive it. 

The faste was exactly as if I had been 
drinking, and, of course, there was no resist- 
ance on the part of the muscles of the throat, 
but the whole sensation was entirely novel. 
I can only describe it by saying that I felt as 
though I were being turned inside out, while 
experiencing all the pleasure of the original 
draught. 

As soon as the cup was refilled I set it 
down again, and the moisture on my lips 
disappeared. My host at once rose up, turned 
round, and walked backwards to the table. 
It was like watching the movements of some- 
one in a looking-glass. As he backed out of 
the room with the coffee, I felt myself jerked, 
as it were, out of my chair, and. walking 
backwards without trying to see where I was 
going. 

As I walked I found myself thinking back- 
wards. I laughed at the folly of the laws of 
an extinct Italian tribe being taught to 
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natives of modern India, brought across the 
sea, in London. Then I turned round at 
the fireplace and found myself reading back- 
wards a paper which stood on the mantel- 
piece, headed nottacudE lageL fo licnuoC, 
and which announced a forthcoming examina- 
tion in Roman law. 

I was looking round the room, and resum- 
ing my first impressions of surprise and 
curiosity, when the Yogi returned, and I 
thanked him and said I should be glad. He 
then moved towards me, offering to go into 
the next room and make me a cup of coffee. 
After that we both backed out through the 
door. 

I went straight to where I had left my hat 
and stick in the little corridor, while the 
Yogi picked the end of a wooden match off a 
tray, blew it alight, lifted it to the gas-jet, and 
turned off the flame. He then applied the 
match to a box, which instantly put it out, 
and went on scratching several times before 
he restored the match to the box. These 
needless scratchings struck me as more un- 
reasonable than any of the rest. 

Meanwhile I had gone up to my hat and 
stick with perfect confidence, but when it 
came to taking them from where they were 
I fumbled and hesitated, while my host told 
me to put them where I liked. 

At last we got outside, and my companion 
closed the door, locked it, and asked me to 
walk in. 

We went down the stairs backwards, pausing 
to get breath on the landings. On the way we 
passed a stranger who was running lightly up. 
As we approached each other back to back 
I remembered that he was an actor who had 
once talked over a play with me. We ex- 
changed nods as we passed, and then I 
began wondering who he was and thinking 
his face was familiar to me. The motion of 
his legs as he ran back from me up the stairs 
was a most curious sight, and yet it did not 
affect me as impossible. 

On my way down the stairs I reflected that 
the Benchers did not admit men as students 
without some credentials. 

As we reached the ground floor and passed 
out on to the pavement the Yogi told me 
that this was where he lived, and I wondered 
if it was rash on my part to venture into 
his den. 

As soon as we got into Holborn I had the 
spectacle of all the carts and ommnibuses 
going backwards in the same bewildering 
fashion. I soon got used to the general 
sensation of backward motion, but every now 
and then some trifling incident attracted my 
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attention. For instance, we passed two carts 
standing opposite each other, and I saw 
the drivers seize their horses’ heads and 
proceed to entangle them deliberately, as it 
looked. Then they began to swear and 
grumble at each other, and then they rapidly 
drew apart. 

I noticed one man take an evening paper 
out of his pocket, mutter an oath, glance at 
it, partly unfold it, and give it with a half- 
penny to a boy, who handed him a penny in 
exchange and began running in front of him 
and teasing him to buy a paper. All along 
Holborn there were other boys. shrieking 
“Zrni-w éth lraw!” I might have been 
walking in some foreign capital listening to 
strange Slavonian or Magyar cries. 

The most weird part of the whole experience 
was that while in all my actions and some of 
my thoughts I took Retrogressive Time as a 
matter of course, that part of my mind which 
remained free from the condition—whatever 
it was—was all the time trying to accom- 
modate itself to the experience, and failing. 
Thus I could not get it out of my head that 
there was some risk of colliding with the 
people who were approaching me from 
behind, whereas, of course, that was zmpos 
sible. The only risk was from the people I 
could see, one of whom, just aftcr we had 
backed past each other in perfect safety, 
stopped to apologize, and then suddenly 
flung himself against me. He then drew 
back, lifting a paper before his eyes, and 
slowly receded. 

When we got back to the Temple we put 
on our dinner gowns and re-entered the half 
empty Hall, in which the waiters were clear- 
ing away the dinner. As we approached our 
own table we said good-bye and bowed to 
the captain of our mess, who had sat down 
just before. Shortly after we had taken our 
seats, and I was just setting down my glass 
filled with wine from my lips, the Benchers 
appeared, marching backwards up the Hall, 
and followed by their mace-bearer. The 
senior Bencher then returned thanks, and 
we sat down to un-eat, if I may so express it, 
the dinner. 

The singularity of this process seemed 
increased rather than lessened by the number 
of those who took part in it. Mouthful by 
mouthful we restored our food to our plates, 
and from them to the dishes, which the 
waiters came and carried away. It was very 
odd to hear them ask a man if he would like 
beef or mutton as they took his refilled plate 
and carried it off. All the time, moreover, 
our napkins were becoming smoother and 
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cleaner the oftener we raised them to our 
lips. 

Det what struck me as most singular was 
the spectacle of the bottles being refilled 
with wine. As I saw the liquid running up 
from the glass and ascending the neck of the 
bottle, I realized that my present experience 
was a complete refutation of the meta- 
physical system of Kant. So far from the 
notion of time being a mere abstraction 
of the mind, I saw that it was intimately 
related to the physical constitution of the 
universe. J¢s reversal involved the reversal of 
the law of gravity. 1 had no doubt that a 
similar test would dispose of the meta- 
physical doctrine of space, with its suggested 
fourth dimension. 

As we set down our full glasses for the last 
time the members of the mess exchanged 
bows in the usual way, and we ascertained 
each others names. The conversation, of 
course, had ‘retrograded through all its 
stages, till I found myself gazing at the 
Yogi and wondering whether I should speak 
to him. 

A waiter now came up, recorked the 
bottles, and carried them away. Shortly 
afterwards the butler came to take our wine 
order; and then the captain proceeded to 
collect the suffrages of the mess, and we 
became ignorant for the first time that our 
companions were teetotalers. 

The soup having been carried out of 
the Hall, the senior Bencher read the grace 
before meat and retired with his brethren. 
A short wait followed, after which I found 
myself backing down the Hall wondering 
where I had better sit. After getting back 
my dinner money I reached the dressing- 
room, and in due course unwashed my 
hands, the soapy water becoming clear in 
the process. 

Sad at heart, for my recent parting with 
Beatrice was now engrossing my thoughts, 
I made my way back to my own chambers. 
At this stage I had a fresh shock, for as I 
came up to the door, which, as you know, is 
fastened by a spring lock, it made a bang 
and flew open of its own accord, coming into 
contact with my outstretched hand. This 
further and still more decisive refutation of 
the Kantian metaphysics threw my ideas 
into utter confusion, and I simply resigned 
myself to whatever might happen. 

I sat in a chair for some time recalling the 
incidents of the quarrel which was about to 
take place. At last I rose up, walked to my 
desk, unlocked it, and took out the engage- 
ment-ring which I had given to Beatrice a 














THE MAN 
year ago. I placed it on the table with 
indignation, and shortly after went to the 
door, outside which I heard her footsteps. 

It was with a feeling of the bitterest regret, 
almost despair, that I opened the door for 
her. She swept in past me, keeping her 
eyes steadily averted. I closed the door, 
and we returned together to my sitting-room. 
A few brief bitter words—how well I re- 
membered them !—were unsaid, and she 
picked up the engagement-ring and restored 
it to her finger. 

As she slipped it on, or let it slip itself on, 
which ever is the right way to describe it, I 
had a moment of sharp pain, followed by a 
distinct lessening of the suffering I had 
experienced during the last few hours. As 
we went back through all the stages of our 
quarrel, my sensations were exactly as though 
we were being reconciled. The gulf between 
us narrowed every minute; our words 
became by degrees indignant, then only 
serious, and then friendly, and in the end 
almost tender. 

At last we had got back to the beginning 
of the interview. Bee rose from the chair in 
which she had been seated and moved towards 
me, and I advanced with 
the sensation of her kiss 
fresh on my lips. 

As I did so I was 
suddenly conscious of 
something like a para- 
lytic stroke. I felt as 
though I were a clock 
which had _ suddenly 
run down. I struggled 
and fought against 
the awful sensation, but 
in vain. Like a man 
cased in lead and un- 
able to move, I swayed 
slowly towards Bea- 
trice, whose own move- 
ments had been 
stricken with the same 
ghastly torpor. Our 
faces bent one towards 
the other, our lips ap- 
proached within three 
inches — two — one— 
and then stopped. 

The period of Retro- 
gressive Time had ex- 
pired ! 


As my poor friend 


WHO LIVED BACKWARDS. 
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uttered these words he nearly broke down, 
so strong was the effect on his mind of the 
torturing experience he had gone through 
—dream, hallucination, mesmeric trance, or 
whatever it might be called. He resumed, 
slowly :-— 


At this hideous moment my other con- 
sciousness, the part of me that had been 
looking on, asserted itself, and reminded 
me of the ring I had received from the 
Yogi. 

I cannot explain how it happened, but I 
found myself able to tear it off and dash it 
on the floor. As I did so I had a momen- 
tary return of the dizziness I had felt in 
putting it on, and I heard the Yogi, who was 
seated on the divan in front of me, tell me 
to look at my watch. 

I pulled it out again. 
minutes past ten. 

I had not looked very closely the other 
time and I cannot swear that there had not 
been a few seconds lost, but the minute-hand 
did not appear to have moved. My first 
impulse was to look round for the brass 
ring, but I could not see it. 

I asked the Yogi 
where it was, and he 
replied, “It is where 
you left it in Retrogres- 


It was twenty 


sive Time.” 
I did not believe 
him, of course. I pro- 


fessed to treat the whole 
thing as a marvellous 
piece of hypnotism. I 
was determined not to 
let him know what a 
shock I had had. How- 
ever, I came away as 
soon as I could. 

I came straight 
home. As soon as I 
was inside my chambers 
and had lit the gas, I 
found this thing lying 
in the middle of the 
floor. 


As my friend ceased 
speaking he took out 
of his pocket a 
small brass ring like a 
wedding-ring and laid 
it on the table be- 
tween us. 


“| FOUND THIS THING LYING IN THE MIDDLE OF 
THE FLOOR.” 


Vol. xxix.—66. 

















A FORECAST QF 


By E. 


WR HIS is the story of a dream. 
ay When the dreamer, who was 

i an able and successful civil 
engineer, disrobed for his 
night’s rest at a Brighton hotel 
the impulse came to him, just 
before he switched off the lights, to raise the 
blind and glance out of the window. What 
did he see? He was spending a few days at 
one of the most popular seaside resorts in 
the United Kingdom, and not only the most 
popular, but the largest, the richest, and most 
luxurious. 

It was a beautiful night; there were 
stars above and a noble moon, riding 
high in the heavens ; but below, in this large, 
rich, luxurious “ watering-place,” there was 
no more beauty than he had left behind in 
Pimlico. _ An agglomeration of roofs, a vista 
of rectangular streets, of dull, flat facades, 





of smoking chimneys, stony pavements 
studded at mathematical intervals with 
staring electric lights. Heaving a dis- 


consolate sigh, our civil engineer lowered the 
blind and in another moment his head was 
on the pillow. He lay there for a brief spell, 


ENGLAND'S SEA-CITY. 


S. ‘VALENTINE. 


thinking of how beautiful England was vy 
Nature and how ugly it was by art, full of 
regrets for Venice and Naples and Bruges 
and Monte Carlo, and then he drifted off into 
slumber. 

He had not been asleep, as it seemed to 
him, very long, when he was awakened by 
the cry of “Silverstrand! All change here 
for Silverstrand.” He sat up and rubbed his 
eyes, perceived he was in a_beautifully- 
upholstered parlour-car, and that a porter had 
already entered and was laying hands on his 
portmanteau, his sticks and umbrella. 

“ Silverstrand, sir ?’ 

“Eh, what?” murmured the engineer, 
rubbing his eyes again and staring at the 
man. “No, no ;certainlynot. I’m booked 
to Brighton.” 

“ Brighton,” returned the man, incredu- 
lously. “ Dear me, you're on the wrong line, 
sir. You should have changed at ——” 

At that moment the passenger looked out 
of window and an exclamation of amaze- 
ment and admiration escaped him. At some 
distance below, close to the seashore, was 
spread one of the most lovely panoramas he 
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had ever beheld. He had never seen any- “Very odd I never heard of the place 
thing quite like it before, although it strongly before. How long has it been here?” 
suggested Venice, but it was Venice with “ Not very long, sir. That’s the only 





a difference — a wholesome, clean, green- thing against it. If it had been built a few 















“SUNSET CANAL,” SILVERSTRAND 


embowered, forest-surrounded Venice, with hundred years and was a little dirtier many 
delicate white sails skimming the surface of folks who are mighty particular about such 


a translucent Adriatic. things would like it better. But all that will 
“Why, what place is that?” he asked, come.” 
breathlessly. During this colloquy the porter had, un- 
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“* SUNRISE CANAL,” LEADING ON THE RIGHT INTO “ ALEXANDRA CANAL.” 


“ Silverstrand, sir. Boat will be leaving in resisted, removed the passenger’s effects, and 
fifteen minutes for the Casino. But you can he now stood on the platform and eyed the 
get a launch or gondola any time, sir.” distant prospect wistfully. 
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“ Do you think I could get accommodation 
there ?” he asked. 

“T’ll telephone, sir, and inquire. Accommo- 
dation is very limited because the authorities 
won't allow the place to be overcrowded.” 

While the official was gone on his errand 
the passenger stood and counted twenty 
islands in the lake, nearly a mile wide, which 
sat at the very edge of the sea. Each of 
these islands, with two or three exceptions, 
was built over with dainty villas and cottages 
of picturesque pattern, set amidst willows, 
alders, and larches. The great central 
lagoon, between the mainland and the central 
island, was dotted with pleasure-boats and 
small craft, amongst which could be distin- 
guished the swift-gliding gondola of Venice. 
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himself on the verge of the lagoon, stepping 
into an electric launch which was to bear 
him to a pleasant, perfectly managed inn— 
the Rose and Crown—on Sunrise Canal. It 
reminded him of the quaintest and best of 
the old-fashioned English inns—at Norwich, 
at Oxford, at Yarmouth—and he was shown 
to a room which overlooked a miniature 
bridge crossing the canal to the adjoining 
island. Opposite, a large shady elm threw 
its shadows into the water, and sounds of 
distant music and laughter broke the dreamy 
stillness of the summer air. 

“Shall I order a gondola for you, sir, 
after luncheon?” asked the waiter—not a 
Swiss or German, by the way, but a cheerful, 
noiseless, alert, intelligent native waiter. 





ONE OF THE PICTURESQUE BRIDGES CONNECTING THE ISLANDS 


On the inland shore of this lagoon men, 
women, and children were playing, paddling, 
and bathing; for though the sea outside 
happened to be rather rough that morning, 
here the waters, although of freshest salt, 
were calm, clear, and tranquil as those of 
a pond. 

Fifteen minutes later our civil engineer was 


“If you please, Henry. I should like to 
make a tour of inspection.” The man bowed 
with a smile of real pleasure, for the guest’s 
unprompted recognition of his Christian 
name instantly established a cordial bond 
between them. Not every traveller nowadays 
is aware that a self-respecting English waiter 
is invariably a Henry. 











Sunrise Canal separated Silverstrand from 
the miinland on the east; at its northern 
bend it joined Alexandra Canal, which, in 
turn, effected a junction with Sunset Canal on 


the west. As he made the circuit of this 
delightful marine town—in the best and 
truest sense a _ watering-place—the civil 


engineer could not help wondering, first, 
why he had never heard of it before, and, 
secondly, whether it was to art or to Nature 
that Silverstrand owed its existence ; and it 
was while he was busily revolving this in his 
mind that he woke up—the sun was stream- 
ing in through the interval between blind 
and window-frame, and he realized that 
Silverstrand was all a dream. He was in 
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A VIEW OF THE LAGOON FROM THE CASINO ON THE MAIN ISLAND. 
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Brighton after all, and not all the crowds, 
and carriages and motor-cars, and shop- 
windows and itinerant musicians, could quite 
console him for the loss of the ideal strand- 
city and its lagoon, its canals and bridges, 
and its dainty red and white villas embosomed 
in larches—to say nothing of the charming 
Rose and Crown and its assiduous Henry. 
The civil engineer was a practical man, 
and on going over the proposition he saw no 
insuperable reason in either physics or finance 
why England should not boast of such an 
ideal strand-city. Why should not we, an 
island nation, who have the sea-salt in our 
very blood—why should we not have our own 
sea-city? The ancient Venice is falling into 











THE SHORE ON THE INLAND SIDE OF THE LAGOON, WHERE BOATERS AND BATHERS FIND, IN ALL WEATHERS, A 
CLEAR AND TRANQUIL SEA. 
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ruin and decay. Why should we not have ous 
Venice—no servile copy of the old one, but 
one in architecture and design entirely Eng- 
lish ? He even went so far as to construct a 
realistic model of Silverstrand, which model 
being seen and admired by the present writer 
fired him with the notion of ascertaining 
from competent sources just how far the 
scheme would commend itself to the public. 
How could it be realized? What would it 
cost? Clearly, in order to answer these two 
questions satisfactorily, the first persons to con- 
sult were contractors accustomed to engineer- 
ing works on a large scale. There could be 
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the course of the letters we have received 
on the subject of the sea-city Venice is per- 
petually recurring. “In considering this 
scheme,” writes Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 
‘you must remember that a certain amount 
of current is necessary for that sort of thing. 
The Adriatic, with its insignificant tide, pro- 
vides it. Our Atlantic provides a difference 
of level in its tides which prohibits the 
forming of a Venice in England.” This 
difficulty, however, is overcome by the 
system of locks and inlets proposed for the 
projected city. 

A celebrated architect, who wishes to be 





A VIEW FROM THE CENTRE OF THE MAIN ISLAND, 


no better authority than the firm responsible 
for the great new harbour works at Dover, the 
Blackwall Tunnel, and other enterprises, and 
accordingly they were asked to prepare a 
rough plan and estimate of the cost of the 
work, a request with which they courteously 
complied. The well-known builders who are 
now constructing the new Government build- 
ings in Whitehall were also consulted. A 
clever artist, Mr. Warwick Goble, was 
called upon to delineate the ideal city 
from the model in its various aspects, 
and several other artists and architects of 
repute were asked to give their opinion of 
the project. 

It is difficult to keep Venice out of mind 
in considering such an undertaking, and in 


here anonymous, writes: “There is no 
reason, in an age of so much opulence as 
this, when millions are raised for trifles, why 
enough capital should not be forthcoming to 
realize your scheme. It is very beautiful 
and very ingenious.” 

Again, another Royal Academician, Mr. 
David Murray, observes: “I am always 
interested -in the beautification of our 
country. I have no doubt that a scheme 
on the lines of your sketch, carried out by 
thoroughly capable men, would result in a 
most interesting and picturesque locality 
being added to the variety of our landscape 
attractions. But if carried out as an imita- 
tion ‘Venice,’ or any other form of imita- 
tion, it would only be ridiculous and 
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contemptible. It would require to be a 
scheme with perfect design and perfect 
architectural charm on sound building prin- 
ciples, where absolute sanitation would be 
secured. It would need to be the result of 
conviction and taste on the part of its 
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side of the experiment I am unable to give 
an opinion; as it exists at present, upon 
paper, it seems to me a most pleasant vision, 
and I hope one day it may take material 


form.” 
Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A., writes as fol- 





A VIEW FROM ONE OF THE SMALLER ISLANDS, LOOKING TOWARDS THE MAIN ISLAND, WITH THE TOWER 
AND THE CASINO. 


founders, and no speculative fad of the 
jerry-builder.” 

Sir Philip Burne-Jones says: “The ideal 
representation of the island colony which 
you have sent me looks extremely attractive, 
and the town or village, or whatever it 
should be called, constructed upon such a 
plan would be very quaint and interesting. 
Precautions would have to be taken to pre- 





lows: “ The bird’s-eye view of your proposed 
English Venice you are kind enough to send 
me suggests a very charming idea. I believe 
if it could be carried out so that it appeared 
to be quite natural and in keeping with its 
surroundings, and if you could get rid 
of any idea of its being artificial, so that it 
appeared to be a natural situation, ‘as if 
it grew there,’ then it might be very 
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THE SHORE OUTSIDE THE SEA-CITY AT LOW TIDE, WHERE VISITORS CAN ENJOV THE MORE ORDINARY 
PLEASURES OF THE SEAS/DE. 


vent the water from becoming stagnant, but 
if this were guarded against, and if also there 
were a defence against unusually high tides, 
the community, if it could ever be formed, 
should be a very happy one, quite unlike 
anything else in England. Of the practical 


beautiful, having a charm of its own without 
any attempt to rival the beauty of its famous 
prototype.” 

On the other hand, in the opinion of Mr. 
Marcus Stone, R.A., “There seems to be no 
possibility of realizing the ‘poet’s dream.’ 
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All the conditions that make Venice what 
it is would be absent.” 

But why, it may again be asked, why 
Venice? Why should not England have 
a sea-city of her own, and leaving the 
manifold charms of antiquity to develop 
of themselves, to rely only upon the silvery 
lagoon, the cleanliness, the picturesqueness, 
to make it that thing of beauty which is a 
“joy for ever” ? 

Having presented the views of painters 
and architects, let us now turn to the famous 





engineering contractor previously 
mentioned 

“T think,” said he, “the 
scheme is a most attractive one. 
In considering the cost much de- 
pends upon the character of the 
soil where it is proposed to exca- 
vate for the strand-city. Let us 
take it on the basis of an area 
seven-eighths of a mile square, as 
is shown in my rough plan. 
The depth of the water would be three 
feet. Generally speaking, such excavation 
would cost from two shillings to half a crown 
a square yard. Assuming that the ground 
level rises three feet from A to B, the 
distance covered, the cost would be about 
two hundred thousand pounds. That would 
be our estimate for the work. Then, as 
to the character of the soil. If it is clay 
or sand it would not be necessary to concrete 
or protect the bottom, but you could hardly 
build without taking precautions to ensure 


the stability of the islands. This could be 
Vol. xxix.—67 
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done by a concrete wall or by piles. On the 
other hand, the water of the town would be 
stationary, and if there was a thorough system 
of drainage neither might be necessary.” 

“What would a drainage system cost ?” 

“ Roughly speaking, twenty-five pounds a 
house. The outlet ought to be at some dis- 
tance westward along the coast, as shown in 
the bird’s-eye view. Then there is the water 
supply. This would run to another twenty- 
five pounds a dwelling, or, for a town of two 
thousand dwellings, fifty thousand pounds.” 


SILVERSTRAND BY MOONLIGHT, 


“You have not mentioned the expense of 
the sea-wall and the locks.” 

“An embankment of the height here- 
shown might run to any figure, from fifty 
thousand to one hundred thousand pounds. 
It would have to be faced with stone or 
concrete. On the whole, I should say the 
expense of preparing the ground—that is to 
say, making the islands, building the sea 
wall, constructing the locks, and a system of 
drainage and water supply—would not be less 
than six or seven hundred thousand pounds, 
and might be more.” 
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‘Should the 4 
building of the 
houses precede or 
follow the dredg- 
ing ?” 

“Tt really doesn’t 
matter. They 
could go on con- 
currently.” 

And now, lastly, 
we come to the 
builder, and here we 
have the opinion of 
one of the leading 
firms in the king- \ 
dom. 

“ The 
tion of such a sea- 
side resort appears | Yyy 



























construc- 


to us quite prac- 
ticable. It would 
mean extensive 
locks at each inlet 
to the town, high 


ENGLISH CHANNEL. 
SEA-WALL. 
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find it necessary for 
the bed of the 
waterways to be 
concreted as well. 
With reference to 
an estimate of the 
cost, this would 
greatly depend 
upon the finish and 
the internal require- 
ments, but we 
should think from 
your sketch that the 
class of house in- 
tended to be built 
should be put up at 
a cost of from five 
hundred to eight 
hundred pounds 
apiece, including 
the piling, and inour 
opinion the dredg- 





















enough to hold 
back the water 
and prevent the 
place being flooded at high tide. That 
being so, it would undoubtedly be neces- 
sary to pile the ground for each island, 
and these islands should be faced with a 
concrete wall, and we also think you will 


. ing should not be 

done until the 

A PLAN OF THE CITY, SHOWING THE RELATIVE POSITIONS OF THE b ul l d in g Ss are 
CANALS AND ISLANDS, erected.” 


This, then, is the 
dream of an ideal strand-city ; and as such 
we give it to THE STRAND’s readers. Who 
knows how soon or how truly, like the late 
Sir Walter Besant’s dream of a People’s 
Palace, it may be realized ? 
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Finger-Prints Which Have Convicted Criminats. 


By G 
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E)@y I will probably be of interest, 
Nia er not only to the majority of 
bse Awe police forces in the country, 
SCP tak but to the public at large, to 
P35 ENE} know that the use of finger- 

= prints has been employed by 
the Bradford police force now for some 
eighteen months not only for the identification 
of criminals, but for the detection of crime 
The system has been adopted most extensively 
in India. It was so successful there that its 
utilization was 
recommended 
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the matter there is no necessity to treat in 
detail. Mr. Henry’s well-known standard 
work, “The Uses and Classification of 
Finger-Prints,” which has been translated for 
Continental use, speaks for itself 
In Mr. Joseph Farndale, the chief of the 
Bradford police force, Mr Henry has had 
an ardent disciple, and of the provincial 
forces that in Bradford has done pioneer 
work of striking effectiveness. The present 
article, however, is written with no intention 
of giving spe- 
cial commen- 





for this coun 
try. Mr. E. R. 
Henry, now at 
the head of the 
London police, 
is the chief 
authority on 
the subject. 
Mr. Henry has 
done much to 
make the 
science fami- 
liar, and he has 
had many fol- 


lowers. Ina 
sense Scotland 
Yard is the 
head - quarters 
of the finger- 
print depart- 
ment. The 


finger-prints of 
all persons re- 
manded to, or 
incarcerated 
in, gaols for 
certain offences 
are taken, and 
records of the 
impressions are 
sent to Scot- 
land Yard, 
where they are 
registered - and 
preserved. Of 
the more 
technical and 








dation in this 
direction. Mr. 
Joseph  Farn- 
dale has a 
name which is 
in itself a certi- 
ficate of com 
petency, and 
in the intelli- 
gence and 
alertness of his 
ad ministration 
he does not 
belie the re- 
putation of 
his uncle, who 
presided with 
such distinc- 
tion over the 
Birmingham 
corps. The 
least said of 
Mr. Farndale, 
the better he 
will like it, 
and the praise 
which pleases 
him most is 
anything good 
that can be 
written of the 
men under 
him, whose 
merits he is 
always glad to 
recognise. 
s This short 








drier aspect of FIG. 


1.—AN OFFICIAL CHART OF FINGER-PRINTS, 


introductory 
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paragraph may be just closed with the 
statement — necessary probably for the 


enlightenment of a good many readers— 
that finger- print impressions are indexed 


FIG. 2.—ENLARGED PHOTO. OF THE IM- 
PRESSION FOUND ON THE PIECE OF GLASS. 


and described on lines laid down in 
the admirable work of Mr. Henry already 
referred to. Finger-print impressions can be 
roughly divided into four classes—loops, 
arches, whorls, and composites. After these 
there are a number of sub-divisions, with 
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During the comparatively short period the 
registration of finger impressions has been 
carried out at Bradford there have been five 
cases in which the system proved of 





FIG. }.—-THE REGISTERED IMPRESSION OF 
PRISONER'S LEFT THUMB. 


undoubted value, not only in the identifi- 
cation of criminals, but in the detection of 
crime. 

The first case was in the early part of last 
year. An office off the chief street of the 
city was entered by means of breaking a glass 





—~THE FINGER IMPRESSION FOUND 
ON THE BOX-LID. 


FIG. 4. 


which it is not necessary to deal here. _ Illus- 
tration No. 1 shows the form of chart used, 
and this really forms its own description. 
No two persons have yet been found to afford 
similar finger impressions in complete detail. 


FIG. 5.-—-THE REGISTERED IMPRESSION OF 
PRISONER'S RIGHT MIDDLE FINGER. 


panel in the door, and money and stamps 
were stolen. In pulling out the glass from the 
door the thief left a finger-print. Mr. Talbot, 
the chief of the Bradford Detective Depart- 
ment, who, like his chief, is nothing if not 























thorough, has always laid 
special stress on the im- 
portance of any clues 
which may be :mvolun- 
tarily afforded by the 
criminals in the course 
of their work. For this 
purpose he has found 
the finger-print system 
of the greatest help. In 
the case under notice a 
piece of glass was 
brought away on which 
there was a finger-print. 
This was photographed 
and enlarged. In in- 
vestigating the case, 
suspicion fell on a per- 
son whose finger-prints 
had _ previously been 
taken. On the file being 
searched his left thumb 
was found to be identi- 
cal with the impression 
on the glass.  Illustra- 
tion No. 2 is the thumb 
impression on the glass. 
No. 3 is the impression 
of the thumb of the 
man who was duly ap- 
prehended, charged, and 
convicted. The reader 
will see how precisely 
similar the impressions 
are, and he will be in 
terested, with the aid of 


a microscope, in seeing how exactly the 
almost countless ridges and characteristics of 
the thumb are faithful doubles. 


FIG. 7.—THE ABOVE IMPRESSION 
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FIG. 6.—THE IMPRESSION LEFT BY A BURGLAR 
ON A BEER-BOTTLE. 


The design, _ pression. 





ENLARGED. 
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as it may be called, is 
of the “loop ” pattern. 

The next case shows 
the value of the registra- 
tion of finger impres- 
sions. Several burglaries 
had been committed in 
the district. The pro 
perty stolen was of a 
kind which could not 
be readily identified— 
chiefly cash. After 
some of these robberies 
had been committed, 
there came at length an 
instance where a small 
polished-wood box, used 
for homceopathic medi 
cines, had been removed 
from its customary posi 
tion. In consequence 
this box was carefully 
examined, and the lid 
was found to bear a 
finger impression, which 
was photographed. A 
person was suspected of 
the offence who had 
previously been in cus- 
tody, and it was natural, 
of course, at once to 
proceed to enlarge the 
finger impression on the 
medicine-box and com- 
pare it with the regis- 
tered impression. No. 4 


illustration is the finger impression on the lid 
of the box, and No. 5 is the registered im- 
The offence was committed during 





FIG. 8.—THE REGISTERED IMPRESSION OF 
PRISONER'S RIGHT MIDDLE FINGER, 
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a Saturday night. When it was found that the 
impression on the box was that of the sus- 
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pected person, orders were issued for a search 


to be made. 





FIG. 9. 


FOUND ON THE 


The delinquent could not be 
traced until the following Friday. There were 





ENLARGED COPY OF THE IMPRESSION 


DOOR. 


a number of incriminating circumstances 


against him and he was convicted. 


It may 


be noted that the circular mark in No. 4 
illustration is the top of a screw which was in 


the medicine-box. 


This finger is another 


ferm of loop, and it shows, as is always the 


case with impressions 
of the same finger, 
that the number of 
ridges between various 
characteristic points is 
the same. 

In a case last 
September a_ beer 
bottle (No. 6) played 
an important _ part. 
Cash was stolen from 
a club in Bradford. 
The thief got in 
through a window, and 
had helped himself to 
a bottle of beer. Ap- 
parently he had drunk 
the beer out of the 
bottle, as the glasses 
did not bear any im- 
pressions. The finger- 
print on the bottle 
was very obscure in- 
deed, but after being 
chemically treated 
and photographed 
and then enlarged it 
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in the district. 


arrest and he failed to account 
He was remanded and his finger- 


money. 


came out as in No. 7. 
sailor who had been observed by the police 
Circumstances led 


FIG. I10.—ENLARGED COPV OF PRISONEKS 









Suspicion fell on a 


to his 
for some 





RIGHT MIDDLE FINGER. 


prints were taken. 


the beer-bottle. 


Illustration 


8 was his 
right middle finger, which will be found 
to correspond exactly with the impression on 


As has been said, the im 


pression on the bottle was far from being 
clear, but 


those 
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—THE IMPRESSION 


ON THE DPINKNING-CLASS. 


amiliar with the 


method 
of comparing finger 
impressions will soon 
find that the various 
characteristics of the 
two impressions are 
precisely the same. In 
passing it should be 
noted with regard to 
this case that without 
the finger - print it 
would have been im 
possible to obtain a 
conviction. 

The next case 1s not 
without its humorous 
element. Two men 
were found in posses 
sion of a quantity of 
stolen property. They 
were arrested on sus 
picion. Their explana 
tion was that the pro 
perty had been given 
to them by a man un 
known to carry away 
Inquiry was made, and 
it was found that the 
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articles had been taken from the house of a 
minister who was away on his holidays. The 
thieves had got into the minister’s residence 
by removing the slates over the bathroom. 
After getting through the ceiling of the bath- 
room they let themselves down on to the 
floor below by means of the bathroom door, 
which stood open. In doing so some finger- 
print impressions were left on the top of the 
door. One impression was a very plain one. 
Mr. Talbot had the bathroom door taken 
bodily but very carefully from its post. The 
door (seven feet high) was treated with the 
utmost respect, and, protected by papers, 
was conveyed on a cart to the town-hall, 
where it was carried up to the detective 





FIG. 12.—FENLARGEMENT OF THE IMPRES- 
SION ON THE DKINKING-GLASS. 


stuaio and photographed. No. 9 is the 
impression found on the door, and No. 10 
is a finger-print of one of the persons who, 
as has been said, had been remanded in 
custody. The reader will be able for him- 
self again to see the similarity of the broad 
characteristics in each impression. 

The last case to be dealt with is perhaps 
the most remarkable of all. It was reported 
to the police on a Sunday that the premises 
of a well-known bowling green club in 
Bradford had been entered on the Saturday 
night, and some five hundred bottles of 
whisky and other liquor had been carried 
away to an adjacent wood. A customary 
careful examination of the premises showed 
that the thieves had been helping themselves 





to whisky. Apparently only one vessel had 
been used—a small tumbler of thin glass. On 
this there was a finger-print, very faintly dis- 
cernible. The finger-print was chemically 
treated and then appeared as in No. 11. It 
was photographed and enlarged, and No. 12 
was the result. Considering that the impres- 
sion was upon glass, it is wonderful how 
clearly the ridges of the finger were eventually 
reproduced. The impression is evidently of 
the “ whorl” type. By this time the register 
in the Bradford detective office had grown to 
contain about one hundred and _ twenty 
charts, comprising, of course, twelve hundred 
impressions. There was no clue of any kind 
in thiscase. Mr. Talbot first of all, as a matter 
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of course, took the register and looked up 
several regular offenders who were known to 
be at large and to have resumed business, 
so to speak, since their last discharge. This 
yielded no result. There was no course 
left but to go carefully through the fie, 
and there eventually was found No. 13. 
This was the impression of a man who had 
been remanded some time previously for 
another offence, but had been discharged. 
In this case the man whose finger-print was 
on the glass was at once arrested, and when 
he was charged with the robbery confessed 
to being guilty ; and he gave information to 
the police which enabled them both to arrest 
another man implicated and to recover part 
of the stolen property. 





PAORACE 
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VACMEL. 


AP SPOONER was about 

sixty-five years old, and the 

greatest miser in San Lorenzo 

County. He lived on less than 

a dollar a day, and allowed 

2 the rest of his income to 

accumulate at the rate of one per cent. a 
month, compound interest. 

When my brother Ajax and I first made 
his acquaintance he was digging post-holes. 
The day, a day in September, was uncom- 
monly hot. I said, indiscreetly: “ Mr. 
Spooner, why do vou dig post-holes ?” 

With a queer glint in his small, dull grey 
eyes he replied, curtly: “ Why are you boys 
a-shootin’ quail—hey? ’Cause ye like to, I 
reckon. Fer the same reason I like ter dig 
post-holes. It’s jest recreation—to me.” 

When we were out of earshot 
laughed. 

“ Recreation !” said my brother. “Nothing 
will ever ‘recreate him. Of all. the pin- 
chers re 

“Shush-h-h!” said I. “ It’s too hot.” 

Our neighbours told many stories of Pap 
Spooner. Even that bland old fraud, John 
Jacob Dumble, admitted sorrowfully that he 
was no match for Pap in a horse, cattle, or 


Ajax 


pig deal; and George Leadham, the black- 
smith, swore that Pap would steal milk from 
a blind kitten. The humorists of the village 
were of opinion that Heaven had helped 
Pap because he had helped himself so 
freely out of other folks’ piles. 

In appearance Andrew Spooner was small, 
thin, and wiry, with the beak of a turkey- 
buzzard, the complexion of an Indian, and a 
set of large, white, very ill-fitting false teeth, 
which clicked like castanets whenever the 
old man was excited. 

Now, in California, “Pap” is a nom de 
caresse for father. But, so far as we knew, 
Pap had no children ; accordingly we jumped 
to the conclusion that Andrew Spooner got 
his nickname from a community who had 
rechristened the tallest man in our village 
“Shorty” and the ugliest “Beaut.” The 
humorists knew that Pap might have been 
the father of the foothills, the George 
Washington of Preston, but he wasn’t. 

Later we learned that Pap had buried a 
wife and child. And the child, it seems, 
had called him “Pap.” We made the in- 
evitable deduction that such paternal instincts 
as may have bloomed long ago in the miser’s 
heart were laid in a small grave in the San 
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Lorenzo Cemetery. Our little schoolmarm, 
Alethea Belle Buchanan, said (without any 
reason): “I reckon Mr. Spooner must have 
thought the world of his little one.” Where- 
upon my brother Ajax replied gruffly that as 
much could be said, doubtless, of a—vulture. 

The word “vulture” happened to be pat, 
apart from the shape of Andrew Spooner’s 
nose, because we were in the middle of the 
terrible spring which succeeded the dry year. 
Even now one does not care to talk about 
that time of drought. During the previous 
twelve months the relentless sun had destroyed 
nearly every living thing, vegetable and 
animal, in our county. Then, in the late 
fall and early winter, we had sufficient rain 
to start the feed on our ranges and hope in 
our hearts. But throughout February and 
March not a drop of water fell! Hills and 
plains lay beneath bright blue skies, into 
which we gazed day after day, week after 
week, looking for the cloud that never came. 
The thin blades of wheat and barley were 
already frizzling ; the tender leaves of the 
orchards and vineyards turned a sickly 
yellow ; the few cattle and horses which had 
survived began to fail down and die by the 
empty creeks and springs. And: two dry 


years in succession meant black ruin for all 


of us. 

For all of us in the foothills except Pap 
Spooner. By some mysterious instinct he 
had divined and made preparations for a 
long drought. Being rich, with land in 
other counties, he was able to move his 
stock to green pastures. We knew that he 
was storing up the money sucked by the sun 
out of us. He was foreclosing mortgages, 
buying half-starved horses and steers for a 
song, selling hay and straw at fabulous 
prices. And we were reeling upon the 
ragged edge of bankruptcy! He, the beast 
of prey, the vulture, was gorging on our 
Carrion. 

Men—gaunt, hollow-eyed men—looked at 
him as if he were an obscene bird, looked 
at him with ever-increasing hate, with their 
fingers itching for the trigger of a gun. Pap 
had his weakness. He liked to babble of 
his own cuteness ; he liked to sit upon a 
sugar barrel in the village store of Preston 
and talk of savoury viands, so to speak, and 
sparkling wines in the presence of fellow- 
citizens who lacked bread and water, particu- 
larly water. 

One day, in late March, he came into the 
store as the sun was setting. In such a 
village as ours, at such a time, the store 


becomes the club of the community. Misery, 
Vol. xxix.—68, 
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who loves company, spent many hours at the 
store. There was nothing to do on the 
range. 

Upon this particular afternoon we had 
listened to a new tale of disaster. ‘Till now, 
although most of us had lost stock, and 
many had lost land as well, we had regarded 
health, the rude health of man living the 
primal life, as an inalienable possession. Our 
cattle and horses were dying, but we lived. 
We learned that diphtheria had entered 
Preston. 

In those early days, before the anti-toxin 
treatment of the disease, diphtheria in 
Southern California was the deadliest of 
plagues. It attacked children for the most 
part, and swept them away in battalions. I 
have seen whole families exterminated. 

And nothing, then as now, prevails against 
this scourge save prompt and _ sustained 
medical treatment. In Preston we had 
neither doctor, nor nurse, nor drugs. San 
Lorenzo, the nearest town, lay twenty-six 
miles away. 

Pap shambled in, clicking his teeth and 
grinning. 

“Nice evenin’,” he observed, taking his 


: seat on-his sugar barrel. 


“Puffec’ly lovely,” replied the man who 
had brought the evil news. “Everything,” 
he stretched out his lean hand, “everything 
smilin’ an’ gay—an’ merry as a marriage bell.” 

Pap rubbed his talon-like hands together. 

“Boys,” said he, “I done first-rate this 
afternoon—I done first-rate. I’ve made 
money, a wad of it—and don’t you forget it.” 

“You never allow us to forget it,” said 
Ajax. “We all wish you would,” he added, 
pointedly. 

“Eh?” 

He stared at my brother. The other men 
in the store showed their teeth in a sort of 
pitiful, snarling grin. Each was sensible of a 
secret pleasure that somebody else had dared 
to bell the cat. 

My brother continued, curtly: “ This is 
not the time nor the place for you to buck 
about what you’ve done and whom you've 
done. Under the present circumstances— 
you’re an old man—what you’ve left undone 
ought to be engrossing your attention.” 

“ Meanin’ ?” 

Pap had glanced furtively from face to 
face, reading in each rough countenance 
derision and contempt. The masks which 
the poor wear in the presence of the rich 
were off. 

“T mean,” Ajax replied, savagely—so 
savagely that the old man recoiled and 
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“THE OLD MAN RECOILED AND NEARLY FELL OFF THE BARREL.” 


nearly fell off the barrel—‘“I mean, Mr. 
Spooner, that the diphtheria has come to 
Preston, and is likely to stay here so long 
as there is flesh for it to feed on.” 

“The diptheery ?” exclaimed Pap. 

Into his eyes—those dull grey eyes— 
flitted terror and horror. But Ajax saw 
nothing but what had festered so long in 
his own mind. 

“Aye—the diphtheria! You are rich, 
Mr. Spooner; you can follow your cattle 
into a healthier country than this. My 
advice to you is—Get!” 

The old man stared; then he slid off 
the barrel and shambled out of the store 
as little Sissy Leadham entered it. The 
child looked curiously at Andrew Spooner. 

“What's the matter with Pap?” she asked, 
shrilly. 

She was a pretty, tow-headed, rosy-cheeked 
creature, the daughter of George Leadham, 
a widower, who adored her. He was looking 
at her now with a strange light in his eyes. 
Not a man in the store but interpreted aright 
the father’s glance. 

“What's the matter with pore old Pap?” 
she demanded. 

The blacksmith caught her up, kissing her 
face, smoothing her curls. 


“ Just that, my pet,” said he. “ He’s old, 


and he’s poor—the poorest man, ain’t he, 
boys ?—the very poorest man in Preston.” 

The child looked puzzled. It would have 
taken a wiser head than hers to understand 
the minds of the men about her. 

“T thought old Pap was rich,” she faltered. 

“He ain't,” said the blacksmith, hugging 
her tight. “ He’s poorer than all of us poor 
folks put together.” 

“Oh, my!” said Sissy, opening her blue 
eyes. “No wonder he looks as if someone’d 
hit him with a fence rail. Pore old Pap!” 
Then she whispered some message, and 
father and child went out of the store. 

We looked at each other. ‘The store- 
keeper, who had children, blew his nose with 
unnecessary violence. Ajax said, abruptly : 
“ Boys, I’ve been a fool. I’ve driven away 
the one man who might help us.” 

“ That’s all right,” the storekeeper growled. 
“You done first-rate, young man. You tole 
the ole cuss in plain words what we've 
bin a-thinkin’ fer a coon’s age. Help us? 
Not he!” 

Outside our saddle horses were hitched 
to the rail. We had managed to save our 
horses. Ajax and I rode down the valley, 
golden with the glory of the setting sun. 
Beyond, the bleak, brown hills were clothed 
in an imperial livery of purple. The sky 
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was amber and rose. But Ajax, like Gallio, 
cared for none of these things. He was 
cursing his unruly tongue. As we neared 
the big, empty barn, he turned in his 
saddle. 

“Look here,” said he, “we'll nip up to 
Pap’s after supper. I shall ask him to help 
us. I shall ask for a cheque.” 

“You expect me to go with you on this 
tomfool’s errand ?” 

“Certainly. We must use a little tact. 
I'll beg his pardon—the doing of it will make 
me sick—you shall ask for the cheque. Yes, 
we’re fools ; otherwise we shouldn’t be here 
in this forsaken wilderness.” 


Pap lived just outside the village in an 
adobe built upon a small hill to the north- 
west of our ranch. No garden surrounded 
it, no pleasant live-oaks spread their shade 
between the porch and the big barns. Pap 
could sit on his porch and survey his domain 
stretching for leagues in front of him, but he 
never did sit down in the daytime—except on 
a saddle—and at night he went to bed early 
so as to save the expense of oil. Knowing 
his habits, we rode up to the adobe about 
eight. All was dark, and we could see, just 
below us, the twinkling lights of Preston. 
After thundering at the door twice, Pap 
appeared, carrying a lantern. In answer to 
his first question, we told him that we had 
business to discuss. Muttering to himself, 
he led us into the house and lighted two 
candles in the parlour. We had never 
entered the parlour before, and accordingly 
looked about with interest and curiosity. 
The furniture, which had belonged to Pap’s 
father-in-law, a Spanish-Californian, was of 
mahogany and horsehair, very good and 
substantial. In a bookcase were some 
ancient tomes bound in musty leather. A 
strange-looking piano, with a high back, 
covered with faded rose-coloured silk, stood 
in a corner. Some half-a-dozen daguerreo- 
types, a case of stuffed humming-birds, and a 
wreath of flowers embellished the walls. 
Upon everything lay the fine white dust of 
the dry year, which lay also thick upon many 
hearts. 

“Sit ye down,” said Pap. “I reckon ye’ve 
come up to ask for a loan?” 

“Yes,” said Ajax. “But first I wish to 
beg your pardon. I had no right to speak as 
I did in the store this evening. I’m sorry.” 

Pap nodded indifferently. 

_“°Twas good advice,” he muttered. “I 
ain’t skeered o’ much, but diptheery gives 
me cold feet. I calc’late to skin out o’ this 
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and into the mountains to-morrer. How 
about this yere loan?” 

“Tt’s not for us,” said I. 

“T don’t lend no good dollars on squatters’ 
claims,” said Pap. “ Let’s git to business.” 

We explained what we wanted. Upon the 
top of Pap’s head the sparse grey hairs 
bristled ominously. His teeth clicked ; his 
eyes snapped. He was furiously angry—as I 
had expected him to be. 

*“You’ve a nerve,” he jerked out. “You 
boys come up here askin’ me fer a thousand 
dollars. What air you goin’ to do?” 

“We've no money,” said Ajax, “ but we’ve 
leisure. I dare say we may dig graves.” 

“You're two crazy fools.” 

“We know that, Mr. Spooner.” 

“Tm a-goin’ to tell ye something. 
Diptheery in this yere country is worse’n 
small-pox—and I’ve seen both.” The look 
of horror came again into his face. “ My 
wife an’ my child died o’ diptheery nearly 
thirty-five year ago.” He shuddered. Then 
he pointed a trembling finger at one of the 
daguerreotypes. “There she is—a beauty ! 
And before she died—oh, Heaven !” 

I thought I saw something in his eyes, 
something human. Ajax burst out :— 

“Mr. Spooner, because of that, won’t you 
help these poor people ?” 

“No! When she died, when the child 
died, something died in me. Dye think 
I don’t know what ye all think? Don’t I 
know that I’m the ornariest, meanest old 
skinflint atween Point Sal and San Diego? 
That’s me, and I’m proud of it. I aim to 
let the hull world stew in its own juice. The 
folks in these yere foothills need thinnin’ 
anyway. Halloa! What in_ thunder’s 
this ?” 

Through the door, which we had left ajar, 
very timidly, all blushes and dimples, and 
sucking one small thumb, came Sissy Lead- 
ham. She stood staring at us, standing on 
one leg and scratching herself nervously with 
the other. 

“ Why, Sissy ?” said Ajax. 

She removed her thumb, reluctantly. . 

“ Yas—it’s me,” she confessed. “ Popsy 
don’t know as I’ve comed up here.” Then, 
as if suddenly remembering the conventions, 
she said, politely, “Good evening, Mr. 
Spooner.” 

“ Good evening,” said the astonished Pap. 

“ You wasn’t expectin’ me ?” 

“T didn’t think it was very likely as you’d 
call in,” said Pap, “seein’, Missy, as you’d 
never called in afore.’ 


“My name’s Sissy, not Missy. . Well, I'll 
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call again, Mr. Spooner, when you’ve no 
comp’ny.” 

“ Jee-roosalem! Call again—will ye? An’ 
spose I ain’t to home—hey? No, Missy 
—wal, Sissy, then—no, Sissy, you speak out 
an’ tell me what brought you a-visitin’— 
me?” 

She shuffled very uneasily. 

“T felt so awful sorry for you, 
Mr. Spooner. I jest hed to come, 
but I'll call again, early to-morrer.” 

“No, ye won’t. Because I aim 
ter leave this yere ranch afore sun- 


“| FELT SO AWFUL SORRY FOR YOU, MR. SPOONER. 


up. Jest you speak up an’ out. If yer folks 
has sent you here”—his eyes hardened and 
flashed—‘“ to borrer money, why, you kin tell 
‘em I ain’t got none to loan.” 

Sissy laughed gaily. 

“Why, I know that, Mr. Spooner. It’s 
jest because, be-cause yer so pore—so very, 
very pore, that I comed up.” 

“Ts that so? Because I’m so very poor ?” 

“T heard that in the store this evenin’. I 
was a-comin’ in as you was a-comin’ out. I 
heard Popsy say you was the porest man in 
the county, porer than all of us pore folks 
put together.” 

She had lost her nervousness. She stood 
squarely before the old man, lifting her 
tender blue eyes to his. 

“Wal—an’ what are you a-goin’ to do 
about it?” 
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“T can’t do overly much, Mr. Spooner, 
but fer a little girl I’m rich. The dry year 
ain’t hurt me any—yet. I’ve three dollars 


and sixty cents of my own.” 
One hand had remained tightly clenched. 
Sissy opened it. 


In the moist pink palm lay 
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three dollars, a fifty-cent piece, and a dime. 
Never had Pap’s voice sounded so harsh in 
my ears as when he said: “ Do I understan’ 
that ye offer this to—me?” 

His tone frightened her. 

“Yas, sir. Won't you p-p-please t-take it?” 

“Did yer folks tell ye to give me this 
money ?” 

“Why, no. I’d oughter hev asked ’em, I 
s’pose, but I never thought o’ that. Honest 
Injun, Mr. Spooner, I didn’t—and—and it’s 
my own money,” she concluded, half defiantly, 
“an’ Popsy said as how I could do what I 
liked with it. Please take it.” 

“No,” said Pap. 

He stared at us, clicking his teeth and 
frowning. Then he said, curtly, “ Wal, Vil 


take the dime, Sissy—I kin make a dime go 
farther than a dollar, can’t I, boys ?” 
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“You bet,” said Ajax. 

“And now, Sissy, you run along home,” 
said Pap. 

“ We'll take her,” I said, for Sissy was a 


sworn friend of ours. At once she put her 
left hand into mine. We bade the old man 
good-night, and took leave of him. On the 


threshold Ajax turned and asked a 
question :— 
“Won't you reconsider your decision, 


Mr. Spooner?” 

“No,” he snapped, “I won’t. I dunno 
as all this ain’t a reg’lar plant. Looks like 
it. And, as I say, the scallywags in these 
yere foothills need thinnin’ — they need 
thinnin’.” 

Ajax said something in a low voice which 
Sissy and I could not hear. Later I asked 
him what it was, because Pap had clicked his 
teeth. 

“TI told him,” -aid my brother, “that 
he needn’t think 4s call was coming, 
because I was quite certain that they did 
not want him either in Heaven—or in the 
other place.” 

“Oh,” said I, “I thought that you were 

ing to use a little tact with Pap Spooner.” 


Next morning, early, we had a meeting in 
the store. A young doctor, a capital fellow, 
had come out from San Lorenzo with the 
intention of camping with us till the disease 
was wiped out ; but he shook his head very 
solemnly when someone suggested that the 
first case, carefully isolated, might prove the 
last. 

There were two fresh cases that night ! 

I shall not attempt to describe the horrors 
that filled the next three weeks. But, not 
for the first time, I was struck by the heroism 
and self-sacrifice of these rude foothill folk, 
whose great qualities, seemingly, only shine 
in the darkest hours of adversity. My 
brother and I had passed through the great 
boom, when our part of California had 
become of a sudden a Tom Tiddler’s ground, 
where the youngest and simplest could pick 
up gold and silver. We had seen our 
county drunk with prosperity—drunk and 
disorderly. And we had seen also these 
same revellers chastened by low prices, dry 
seasons, and commercial stagnation. But 
we had yet to witness the crowning sobering 
effect of a raging pestilence. 

The little schoolmarm, Alethea Belle 
Buchanan, organized the women into a staff 
of nurses. Mrs. Dumble enrolled herself 
amongst the band. Did she take comfort in 
the thought that she was wiping out John 
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Jacob Dumble’s innumerable rogueries? 
Let us hope so. 

Within a week yellow bunting waved from 
half a score of cottages in and about Preston. 
And then, one heavenly morning, as we were 
riding into the village, we saw the hideous 
warning fluttering outside George Leadham’s 
door. 

Sissy was down with it! 

Poor George, his brown, weather-beaten 
face seamed with misery, met us at the 
garden gate. 

‘““She’s awful bad,” he muttered, ‘an’ the 
doc says she'll be worse afore she’s better.” 

Next door a man was digging two graves 
in his garden. 

Meantime, Pap Spooner had disappeared. 
We heard that he had gone to a mountain 
ranch of his about twenty-five miles away. 
Nobody missed him ; nobody cared whether 
he went or stayed. In the village store it 
was conceded that Pap’s room, rain or shine, 
was better than his company. His name was 
never mentioned till it began to fall from 
Sissy Leadham’s delirious lips. 

The schoolmarm first told me that the 
child was asking for Andrew Spooner, moan- 
ing, wailing, shrieking for “pore old Pap.” 
George Leadham was distracted. 

“What in thunder she wants that ole cuss 
fer I can’t find out. She’s drivin’ me plum 
crazy.” 

I explained. 

“That’s it,” said George. “It’s bin Pap 
an’ her money night an’ day fer forty-eight 
hours. She wanted ter give him—Azsm, by 
Jing !—her money.” 

The doctor heard the story half an hour 
later. He had not the honour of Andrew 
Spooner’s acquaintance, and he had reason 
to believe that all men in the foothills were 
devoid of fear. 

“Fetch Pap,” said he, in the same tone as 
he might have said, “ Fetch milk and water!” 

We made no remark. 

“T think,” said the doctor, gravely, “ that 
if this man comes at once the child may 
pull through.” 

“ By Heaven ! he shall come,” said George 
Leadham to me. The doctor had hurried 
away. : 

“ He won’t come,” said Ajax. 

“ If he don’t,” said the father, fiercely, “ the 
turkey-buzzards’ll hev a meal, for I'll shoot 
him in his tracks.” 

Ajax looked at me reflectively. 

“ George,” said he, “ shooting Pap wouldn’t 
help little Sissy, would it? You and I can’t 
handle this job. My brother will go. But 
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—but, my poor old George, don’t make ropes 
out of sand.” 

So'l went. 

When I started the south-east wind, the 
rain-wind, had begun to blow, and it sounds 
incredible, but I was not aware of it. The 
pestilence had paralyzed one’s normal 
faculties. But riding due south-east I 
became, sooner or later, sensible of the 
change in the atmosphere. And then I 
remembered a chance remark of the doctor’s. 
“We shall have this diphtheria with us till 
the rain washes it away,” and one of the 
squatters had replied, bitterly, “ Preston’ll 
be a cemetery an’ nothin’ else before the 
rain comes.” 

Passing through some pine woods I heard 
the soughing of the tree-tops. They were 
entreating the rain to come—to come quickly. 
How well I knew that soft, sibilant invoca- 
tion! Higher up the few tufts of bunch 
grass that remained rustled in anticipation. 
On the top of the mountain, in ordinary 
years a sure sign of a coming storm, floated a 
veil of opaline 
sea mist... . 

I found Pap 
and a greaser 
skinning a dead 
heifer. Pap 
nodded  sulkily, 
thinking of his 
hay and his 
beans and 
bacon. 

“ What’s up ?” 
he growled. 

“It’s going to 
rain,” said I. 

“Ye ain’t rid- 
den from Pres- 
ton to tell me 
that. An’ rain’s 
not a-comin’, 
either. "Twould 
be a miracle if 
it did. How's 
folks? I heard 
as how things 
couldn’t be 
worse.” 

“They are 
bad,” said I. 
“ Deakin’s sister- 
in-law and two 
children are 


dead. Judge 
Rice has lost 
four. In all 
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about sixteen children have gone and five 
adults. That’s Preston alone; in the foot- 
hills——” 

“‘ What brings you here ?” 

It seemed hopeless to soften this hardened 
old man. I had thought of a dozen phrases 
wherewith to soap the ways, so to speak, down 
which might be launched my petition. I for- 
got them all, confronted by those malicious, 
sneering eyes, by the derisive, snarling grin. 

“ Little Sissy Leadham is dying.” 

“What d’you say?” 

“ Little Sissy Leadham is dying.” 

For my life I could not determine whether 
the news moved him or not. 

ie 

“ And she’s asking for you.” 

“ Askin’—fer me ?” 

At last I had gripped his attention and 
interest. 

“ Why?  ° 

“She wants to give you her money.” 

“Then it wa’n’t a plant ? ’Twa’n’t fixed up 
atween you boys an’ her?” 





“ ASKIN'—FER ME?” 

















“Tt was her own idea—an idea so strong 
that it has taken possession of her poor 
wandering wits altogether.” 

“Ts that so?” He moistened his lips. 
“ And you—ye’ve come up here to ask me 
to go down there, into that p’isonous Preston, 
because a little girl who ain’t nothin’ to me 
wants to give me three dollars and a half?” 

“If you get there in time it may save her 
life.” 

“ An’ s’pose I lose mine—hey ?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. He stared at 
me as if I were a strange animal, clicking his 
teeth and twisting his fingers. 

“Look ye here,” he burst out, angrily, 
with a curious note of surprise and petulance 
in his voice, “ you an’ that brother o’ yours 
know me, old Pap Spooner, purty doggoned 
well. Hev ye heard anyone ever speak a 
good word fer me?” 

“No one except—the schoolmarm.” 

“ An’ what did she say ?” 

“‘She reckoned you must have thought the 
world of your own little girl.” 

He paid no attention. Suddenly he said, 
irrelevantly :— 

“That dime little Sissy give me is tl e first 
gift I’ve had made me in thirty-five year. 
Wal, young man, ye must ha’ known—didn’t 
ye now ?—that you was takin’ big chances in 
comin’ after ole Pap Spooner. I'll bet the 
hull crowd down in Preston laughed at the 
idee o’ fetchin’ me—hey ?” 

“Nobody laughs in Preston now, and 
nobody except my brother, the doctor, and 
Sissy’s father knows that I’ve come after 
you.” 

“Yell ride back and say the old man was 
skeered— hey ? ” 

“ Well, you are, aren’t you ?” 

“Yes ; I’ve enough sense to know when I 
am skeered. I’m skeered plum to death, 
but all the same I’m a-goin’ back with you, 
because Sissy give me that dime. There’s 
a sack o’ crushed barley behind that shed. 
Give yer plug a half feed, an’ by then I'll be 
ready.” 

We rode into Preston as night was closing 
in. The south-east wind was still blowing, 
and the thin veil of mist upon the mountain 
had grown into a cloud. In front of George 
Leadham’s house were a couple of eucalyptus 
trees. Their long, ‘lanceolate leaves were 
shaking as Pap and I passed through the 
gate. A man’s shadow darkened the small 
porch. To the right was the room where 
Sissy lay. A light still shone in the window. 
The shadow moved ; it was the doctor. He 
hurried forward. 
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“Glad to make your acquaintance,” said 
he to Pap, whom he had never seen before. 


“Air ye? You wan't 
surely ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied the doctor, impatiently. 
“What man wouldn’t come under such 
circumstances ?” 

“Is there much danger?” 
anxiously. 

“ The child is as ill as she can be.” 

“T meant fer—me.” 

“Great Scot! If you feel like that you’d 
better not go in.” His tone was dully 
contemptuous. 

“ Wal—I do feel like that, on’y more so; 
an’ I’m goin’ in all the same. Reckon I’m 
braver’n you, ’cause you ain’t skeered.” 

We entered the room. George Leadham 
was sitting by the bed. When he saw us he 
bent over the flushed face on the pillow, and 
said, slowly and distinctly: “Here’s Mr. 
Spooner, my pretty; he’s come. Do you 
hear ?” 

She heard perfectly. In a thick, choked 
voice she said: “Is that you, Pap?” 

“It’s me,” he replied; “it’s me, 
enough.” 

“ Why, so’tis. Popsy, where’s my money ?” 

“ Here, Sissy, right here.” 

She extended a thin, wasted hand. 

“T want you to have it, Pap,” she said, 
speaking very slowly, but in a clearer tone. 
“You see, it’s like this. I’ve got the dip- 
theery, an’ I’m a-goin’ to die. I don’t need 
the money—see! And you do, you pore old 
Pap, so you must take it.” 

Pap took the money in silence. George 
Leadham had turned aside, unable to speak. 
I stood behind the door, out of sight. Sissy 
stared anxiously at Pap. 

“Popsy said you wouldn’t come, but I 
knew you would,” she sighed. “Good-bye, 
you pore old Pap.” She closed her eyes, 
but she held Pap’s hand. The young doctor 
came forward with his finger upon his lips. 
Quietly, he signed to Pap to leave the room ; 
the old man shook his head. The doctor 
beckoned the father and me out on to the 
porch. 

“ Miracles sometimes happen,” said he, 
gravely. “The child has fallen into a 
natural sleep.” 

But not for three hours did her grip relax 
of Pap’s hand, and he sat beside her 
patiently, refusing to budge. Who shall say 
what was passing in his mind, so long 
absorbed in itself, and now, if one conld 
judge by his face, absorbed at last in this 
child? 


expectin’ me, 


said Pap, 


sure 
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When he came out of the room he spoke 
to the doctor in a new voice. 

“If she wants anything—anything, you 
understan’—you get it—see ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“And look ye here ; I shall be stayin’ at 
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woods by the creek ; the parched live-oaks 
crackled with fear that the gathering clouds 
should roll by, the willows shivered and 
bowed themselves low in supplication. From 
the parched earth and every living thing 
thereon went up the passionate cry for water. 


“**) WANT YOU TO HAVE IT, PAP,’ SHE SAID.” 


my old adobe, but if the others want fer 
anything, you understan’, get it—see ?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Spooner. I shall not fail 
to call on you, sir, because we want many 
things.” 

“That’s all right ; but,” his tone grew hard 
and sharp, “ if—if she—dies, this contrack is 
broke. The rest kin die too; the sooner the 
better.” 

“But she won’t die, Mr. Spooner,” said 
the young doctor, cheerfully. “I feel in my 
bones, sir, that Sissy Leadham won’t die.” 

And it may be added here that she didn’t. 


At the ranch-house that night Ajax and I 
sat up, watching, waiting, praying for the rain 
that would wash the diphtheria from Preston 
and despair from our hearts. The south-east 
wind sang louder and louder in the cotton- 


One by one we saw the stars fade out of 
the sky. The Dipper disappeared first; then 
the Pole Star was extinguished. Orion veiled 
his triple splendours. ‘The Milky Way ceased 
to be. . . 

“It’s coming,” whispered Ajax. 

Suddenly the wind died down ; the trees 
became mute ; only the frogs croaked a final 
Hallelujah Chorus, because they alone £new. 
And then, out of the Heaven which had 
seemed to have forsaken us, coming slowly 
at first, as if with the timid, halting step of a 
stranger ; coming quickly and gladly after- 
wards, as an old friend comes back to the 
place where he is sure of a welcome ; and 
lastly, with a sound of ten thousand pattering 
feet, with a whirring of innumerable wings, 
with a roar of triumph and ecstasy, Prosperity 
poured down upon Preston. 
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WITH ADVICE TO AMBITIOUS ASPIRANTS. 


By Basit Tozer. 


By] T was one day recently at her 
Z| charming South Kensington 
we residence, Park House, that 
3] Madame Albani very kindly 
2] spoke to me at considerable 
length on what may best be 
described as the study of singing and the 
interpretation of words. No artist is in a 
position to speak with greater authority upon 
this most important subject than Madame 
Albani, and every sentence set down in the 
following pages is, therefore, of inestimable 
value to all students of singing and to many 
others besides. 

“What I would impress very forcibly upon 
the student,” said the famous soprano, “ is 
that he, or she, should study not merely 
the notes, as so many are tempted to do, but 
in addition the words, the intention, the 
meaning of everything that has to be learnt. 
So emphatic am I upon this point that I go 
so far as to urge that the words and the 
intention, in addition to the meaning, of 
everything that has to be learnt should be 
thought out with the utmost care and pre- 
cision, and that when they have been thus 
thought out they should, as it. were, be 
gathered up into one consecutive whole. 
I may not express myself quite so lucidly 
as I should like to do, yet I think you will 
be able to follow what I wish to imply. 
When all this has been gathered up, knitted 
together, so to speak, then, and then only, let 
the student add to it any personal genius that 
he may possess, and in doing so let him be 
careful not to become discouraged, as he is, 
quite unwittingly, very liable to do. For 

Vol. xxix.—69, 








instance, he may fail, at first, to obtain the 
result he is striving for, and that failure 
may tend to discourage him. In all prob- 
ability, indeed, he will fail at first if he is not 
by nature a prodigy, and you may believe me 
when I tell you that it is not necessarily 
the prodigy who eventually reaches the 
pinnacle of Fame. Perseverance, if not 
everything, has at any rate a very great deal 
to do with success in the musical as well as 
in most other professions, and very certain 
it is that the student who does not 
persevere, and who does not make up his 
mind at the outset that he is going to work 
at high pressure almost incessantly, is not 
going to succeed in coming to the front, no 
matter how highly gifted with talent by 
Nature. 

“ Again, from the very outset I have tried 
to impress upon all who haye asked me for 
advice on the subject of studying singing 
how advantageous—indeed, how absolutely 
necessary—it is that they should study s/ow/y. 
I believe I am right in saying that no singer 
of great repute has ever admitted to study- 
ing otherwise than slowly, though persistently. 
Another point of importance to the young 
artist is this: let him rigidly refrain from 
adopting peculiarities of any kind whatever— 
‘mannerisms’ I think they are sometimes 
called. Affectation of any sort is inartistic, 
and everything inartistic must be shunned by 
the aspirant to fame as well as fortune. 
Moreover, the public, as a body, has a rooted 
and very sensible antipathy to anything in 
the least resembling affectation—at any rate, 
affectation while on the platform. In 
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addition to this I strongly advise both men 
and women of naturally weak constitution, 
even though endowed with talent, to give up 
at once and for ever all idea of attempting to 
adopt either the musical or the dramatic 
profession as a career. The wear and tear 
alone of travelling is often sufficient to 
play havoc with highly-strung natures that 
have not sound constitutions to compen- 
sate them, and no artist properly so called 
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I, personally, believe in at all. Never under 
any circumstances should the student sing 
for more than twenty minutes at a time. 
Then, many of our great singers will tell you 
they spent, in the early days of their tuition, 
an entire lesson over the mastery of a single 
phrase of four bars. Think of that! And 
yet there are masters to-day who tell their 
pupils that more than six or eight minutes 
spent over a phrase of four bars is merely 
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has ever yet been born whose nerves were 
not more or less highly strung. 

“ Tt was Signor Lamperti who first explained 
to me the absolute necessity of breathing 
properly. There is only one true school of 
singing, and that is the Italian school, and the 
Italian method is Lamperti’s. His method, 
indeed, is the only one which enables the 
student to sing as he should sing, the only 
method that teaches the right and true way 
to produce the voice and the correct way of 
breathing ; the only method, in short, that 
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(Lafayette. 


time wasted! Signor Lamperti—how well I 
remember it—kept me studying a single 
opera, ‘La Sonnamibula,’ for three months, 
for he said : ‘Once sing that well and you will 
be able to sing anything ; and being once able 
to sing, all music comes easily.’ With regard 
to Wagner’s music being injurious to the 
vocal organs—as plenty of seemingly en- 
lightened persons still firmly believe it to be 
—I can only say that such supposition is pure 
fallacy. For if the student’s method be good, 
then nothing, nothing atall, will injure his voice. 











MADAME ALBANI ON 
When the interpretation of Wagner’s music 
has wrought havoc with a voice, the harm 
has been caused solely by the young artist’s 
attempting Wagner before he had learnt the 
right way to sing. Indeed, to explain more 
clearly what I mean, I will mention that the 
first time Hans von Biilow ever heard me in 
‘Lohengrin’ he said to a friend of mine: 
‘If Mile. Albani ever goes to Germany she 
will prove to the Germans that Wagner can 
be sung.’ 

“A misconception only too prevalent 
among students of singing is that the im- 
provement they make should be clearly 
perceptible, or, rather, 
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ally, the strain the voice is put to in such 
cases is terrible, and I should say eight out 
of ten voices thus forced must become, in 
consequence, prematurely and permanently 
impaired. 

“Then, English students almost always 
experience considerable difficulty when they 
first come to sing in a foreign tongue, or, 
rather, when they begin to attempt to do so. 
This is not to be wondered at, for the simple 
reason that a clear pronunciation of Italian, 
and in particular of the Italian vowels, would 
appear to lie quite beyond the grasp of the 
student of average ability who is accus- 

tomed to speak only 





English, and to speak 





audible, from week to 
week, if not from day 
to day. Yet progress 
so phenomenal ought 
not to be expected or 
even looked for. For 
improvement that is 
going to prove tho- 
roughly sound and 
lasting is made, as a 
rule, only step by step, 
and each step is a very 
small one. Phenome- 
nally rapid progress 
in singing, from what 
I have seen of it, sel- 
dom leads far, in the 
same way that educa- 
tion of any kind that 
is what has come to 
be called ‘crammed’ 
—namely, forced and 
hurried —seldom 
takes a firm hold 
either of mind or 











it, as often as not, 
very carelessly. It 
should always be 
borne in mind, though 
quite commonly it is 
not, that in the Italian 
language there is but 
a single vowel which 
has two sounds, 
namely, the ‘o,’ which 
is pronounced onsome 
occasions ‘oa,’ as in 
‘moan’; on other oc- 
casions ‘0’ simply, as 
in ‘got.’ Again, syl- 
lables ending in ‘e’ 
and in ‘i’ need con- 
siderable attention in 
pronunciation. Some- 
times I hear English 
singers add, or, rather, 
pronounce, an ‘i’ after 
the ‘e’ or the ‘i’ that 
should by rights end 

















memory ; and I think 
I shall not be over- 
stepping the mark 
when I say it really is not possible to gauge 
even from month to month the exact amount 
of progress that has been made by a student 
of average ability. At the end of five or six 
months’ hard work, and not before, let the 
student contrast the amount of knowledge he 
then possesses with the amount possessed 
when he began. Even then he will not neces- 
sarily find that he has improved by leaps and 
bounds. Time must be set aside, first, in 
which to acquire knowledge ; secondly, in 
which to digest it. I have heard of students 
who endeavoured to master two or more 
Opera parts within a period of two or three 
months or less, when they had been learning 
Singing perhaps only a few weeks! Natur- 
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the syllable. Thus 
they pronounce ‘bene’ 
as though it were ‘ be- 
i-ne’; ‘ Di-o’ like ‘ Di-io,’ and so on. These 
and similar slips, also the false quantities you 
hear so frequently, naturally jar upon the ear 
of the native Italian even more than they jar 
upon the ear of the Italian linguist or scholar, 
and cause considerable irritation. The Italian 
‘u,’ in like manner, is pronounced as often 
as not by Eng}ish singers as though it were 
the ‘u’ in ‘ curious,’ rather than ‘oo.’ Yet 
some rather distinguished English singers have 
made these and a dozen similar mistakes 
every time they sang in Italian, merely through 
ignorance. I draw attention to these blunders 
in order that the student may guard against 
them from the outset. 

“ And yet, incredible as the statement may 
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tion to detail distinguishes the artist from 
the artisan.’ 

“ Again, a fatal mistake made by many 
students is that of studying under incompe- 
tent maestri. Far from improving students in 
any way, plenty of these indifferent teachers 
leave their pupils’ voices in a worse con- 
dition than they found them. In Italy 
nearly everybody can sing a little, while 
a very large proportion of the people are 
gifted by Nature with comparatively good 
voices. Very few, however, are capable 
of teaching. It is essential, too, that the 
pupil should go to a qualified singing- 
master at the very outset, no matter what 
the pupil’s age may be. Often you hear 
parents remark that they are sending their 
children whom they wish to learn singing to 
So-and-so—naming some quite incompetent 
teacher—‘in order to have them grounded,’ 
adding that they mean to send them, when 
they get older, ‘to some really good 
master.’ I wonder how often within the 





sound, there are to-day British 





vocalists of this description who 
will tell you quite frankly that they 
‘prefer to sing in Italian.’ I re- 
member once asking a young 
student, who had thus expressed 
his preference, to give me his 
reason for preferring to sing in 
Italian. He did so at once. ‘It 
is so much easier,’ he said, ‘to sing 
in Italian than English ; don’t you 
think so yourself?’ Mr. Santley, 
for whose talent and opinion I have 
a very great regard, will, I am sure, 
bear me out in these assertions. 
He, too, has much to say upon 
this point that is likely to be of 
interest. For instance, ‘It may be 
pleasanter for them,’ he remarks in 
his interesting volumes of recollec- 
tions, when speaking of singers of 
this stamp—‘ it may be pleasanter 
for them to sing in Italian, and to 
some of them it may come easier 
to sing in Italian than in English ; 
but to those of their audience 
whose ears are attuned to the 
beauty and delicacy of the Italian 
tongue the gibberish they utter 
mars entirely any effect they might 
make with their vocalization. With- 
out the words there is no accent, 
and without the accent there is 























no singing.’ As I once heard Mr. 
Santley cleverly observe, ‘ Atten- 
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last twenty years I have begged parents or 
guardians of children with good voices, and 
apparently talented, not to do anything so 
unwise as to ‘ground’ pupils with an in- 
competent teacher? The invariable result of 
a faulty ‘grounding’ is that when at last the 
pupils are sent to a finished teacher the first 
thing the latter has to do is to teach them to 
forget as quickly and effectually as possible 
almost everything they have been taught, 
and, having accom- 
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any doné fide musician with enough moral 
courage to do so could tell them at once 
that all their efforts were in vain and that they 
would do much better to turn their attention 
to something else. Personally I make it a 
rule always to tell the honest truth to young 
people who ask me to hear them sing ; and 
though, when the honest truth is unpleasant 
to hear, they very likely temporarily dislike me 
for having told it to them, I console myself 

with the reflection 





that in years to 





plished that feat, 





to begin with them 
at the beginning 
again on entirely 
different lines ; and 
precisely the same 
remark is applic- 
able to instrumen- 
talists. Yet I sup- 
pose the idea will 
ever remain preva- 
lent among a vast 
section of the com- 
munity, especially 
of the unmusical 
community, that a 
child can be taught 
music and singing 
‘anyhow’ until 
well in its teens, 
and that then, and 
then only, it will 
be advisable to 
send the pupil to 
a capable teacher. 

“* Comparatively 
few people, I think, 
realize thoroughly 
the mistake parents 
and guardians 
make in praising 
their own and their 











come they will pro- 
bably wish to thank 
me for my seem- 
ingly cruel can- 
dour. 

“T have already 
said that one essen- 
tial qualification 
for a_ successful 
artist is a sound, if 
not a robust, con- 
stitution. I think 
I will add that in 
these days of strife 
and competition it 
is almost equally 
important that 
aspiring artists, 
even artists en- 
dowed with con- 
siderable talent and 
who have been 
carefully and cor- 
rectly trained, 
should haveenough 
money to support 
themselves upon 
while theyare work- 
ing to establish a 
reputation. Some 
of our greatest 

















artists — singers, 





friends’ children 
to their faces, 
when in reality the 
children so praised have little or no musical 
talent to speak of. Children thus unfairly 
treated—for, say what you will, it is unfair, 
and, indeed, cruel, to lead children and 
young people devoid of talent to believe they 
are geniuses—are almost bound to become 
puffed up and eventually to suffer from what 
the French call fe montée. I think there 
are few things more pitiable, more pathetic, 
than to see young people working, often 
very hard, to become, as they inwardly 
feel convinced they are going to become, 
great singers or instrumentalists, when 
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violinists, pianists, 
and so forth—of the 
last twenty years would very likely have re- 
mained in obscurity but for the fact that they 
had at least a competence or else were tem- 
porarily supported by friends or relatives, and 
I dare say there are to-day young men and 
women of considerable talent who have 
never been heard of, and in all probability 
never will be heard of, simply because cruel 
Fate has so ordained. For that some are 
born fortunate and some unfortunate I do 
believe most implicitly, though, of course, a 
vast proportion of the persons one hears 
incessantly complaining that ‘ luck’ is against 
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them have only themselves to blame for their 
apparent inability to succeed in life. 

“ Another point the aspirant should at all 
times bear in mind is that, no matter how 
great a reputation he or she may end by 
establishing, no reputation is so high that it 
cannot rise still higher. The artist who con- 
siders himself or herself quite at the top of 
the ladder is already beginning to climb 
down it. For self-complacency is fatal to 
any artist whoindulges 
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obtainable. At the age of eight I was able 
to read and play at sight the principal works 
of Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Handel, Gluck, 
and so forth. I could not have done so had 
I been taught by an incompetent teacher. 
Any child possessing an ear, a true talent for 
music, and a voice should be made familiar 
very early in life with some of the fine works 
of the best masters, works whose melodies 
and breadth of composition accustom the 

young student to love 





in the feeling habitu 
ally. It must be re- 
membered, too, that 
though an artist must 
most emphatically be 
‘born ’— must be, 
that is to say, en- 
dowed by Nature with 
the artistic tempera 
ment as well as with 
exceptional talent and 
several other qualifi- 
cations — the artist 
who is going to succeed must quite as em- 
phatically be ‘made.’ For this reason I repeat 
my assertion that early musical tuition is of 
very great importance—lI repeat it in spite of 
all that is urged to the contrary by certain 
modern faddists—but that early tuition, 
remember, must be of the very best quality 
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LORD SALISBURY AND MR. GLADSTONE. 
These and the following autographs are reproduced from 
Madame Albani’s album. 
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artist is ever content 
These 
early studies, more- 
over, widen the percep- 
tions, and in after-life 
they will prove to be 
of incalculable value. 

“T have already said that, if a voice be 
used properly, use alone will not injure it ; 
that it is abuse, and not use, that does 
harm. Voices, like artists, are ‘born.’ 
Unlike artists, however, they are not ‘ made.’ 
A really fine organ is a precious gift of 
Nature and cannot be formed, On the 
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alone. Almost all 
our great artists, 


irrespective of sex, 
go, whenever pos- 
sible, to listen to 
fine singing. Many 
are to be seen con- 
stantly at the 
theatre when clever 
and artistic pieces 
are being played 
by our leading 
actors and ac- 
tresses. Some are 
interested in paint- 
ing, some also in 





literature ; so that 


the majority may be said to exist in an 
atmosphere of art and intellect. 


other hand, the actual voice may be con- 
siderably improved, and, if the organ is to 
be utilized to its utmost capacity, the 
voice must be improved by training. No 
amount of study, however, will prove 
really beneficial if the organ be not a fine 
one by nature. 

“T know it is a common belief in cer- 
tain circles that an artist’s life is a very 
easy one ; that a great singer in the zenith 
of her career has only to sing two or three 
simple songs, which last, perhaps, a quarter 
of an hour, and that then she has the rest 
of the twenty-four hours in which to do 
as she pleases. Such a halcyon existence 
would indeed be delightful. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not the life that an artist who eed. 
in the least values her reputation can 


Personally 
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I derive intense pleasure from reading the 
biographies of living celebrities and of great 
historical characters. For I am firmly con- 
vinced, and have been for many years, that 
the mere fact of living in this kind of atmo- 
sphere assists the artist in his or her career 
far more than the majority of artists may 
themselves be aware of or even believe to 
be possible. 

“ Another word of advice that I would give 
Z to all aspirants to operatic honours is this : Let 
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afford to lead. For al- 
most every day of the 
year she must practise if 
she wish to maintain her 
position, and on many 
days she is compelled 
also to rehearse. Then 
she must, as far as pos- 
sible, live as an artist— 
live, that is, for her art 
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them study carefully and in every way possible 
each oratorio, opera, or piece of music they 
may be preparing, and let them learn 
all the traditions obtainable concerning the 
intention each composer had in his mind at 
the time he wrote the 
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attitudes, the facial expressions—all these are 
among the points the most troublesome to 
master thoroughly. Every day that I am 
occupied in learning a part of this kind I 
practise in the morning, with an accompanist, 

the words and the music. 
; The score then acts asa 





work under consideration. 
When I was preparing 
‘Mignon’ and ‘ Hamlet,’ 
for instance, I went all. | 

the way to Paris merely in | 

order to study both operas | 
with their composer, and 

every time I had to pre- 

pare a Wagner opera I went over to Ger- 
many and there studied with the best Wagner 
disciple I could find. Sometimes even now 
I study when in bed, and occasionally I go 
so far as to sleep with the book under my 
pillow. Often I have dreamt of the character 
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guide, and with compara- 
tive ease the whole can 
generally be mastered. 
Again, effects have to be 
studied, and what may ap- 
pear to be quite a trivial 
action when you see it per- 
formed upon the stage may have needed 
hours of practice for days beforehand. Joy, 
sorrow, emotion, laughter, despair, frenzy— 
each has its appropriate expression, each 
differs with each character. The walk on to 
the stage, the dropping of a handkerchief, 
perhaps even the 
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| simplest of gestures, 
| may have been fully 
| studied and rehearsed. 

I have often been 
| considerably helped, 

too, by carefully read- 
| ing the works from 

which the plots of the 
operas had been 
taken, also by study- 
ing artistic paintings 
that represented the 
actual characters. One 
failing liable to prove 
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I was studying, and have pictured it in all 
sorts of possible as well as fantastic shapes. 
On those occasions I have seldom obtained 
much rest until I felt I had thoroughly 
mastered the part and the character. Of 
course, I do not, at 
those times, actually 
sing the part, but in 
imagination I do act it. 


detrimental to an ar- 
tistic career is the fail- 
ing known as introspection. I am not sure 
but that introspection, which causes one’s 
thoughts and ideas to centre entirely in ‘self,’ 
may not prove more disastrous, in the long run, 
than the habit of spending many hours among 
persons unmusical, in- 
artistic, and colourless. 
For it must be remem- 
bered that in order to 





Yet I have never, so 
far as I can remember, 
learnt a character so 
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act well one should un- 
derstand human nature 
well, and that in order 
to sing so as to touch 





well but that I have 
felt it could in some 
way be improved upon. | 
I think, however, that 

the only way to come 

as near as possible to perfection is to seize 
an inspiration the moment you feel it upon 
you, and at once strive your uttermost to put 
it into practice. The dramatic parts of a 


character, the intonations of the voice, the 
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the hearts of others one 
must be in sympathy 
with those hearts one- 
self. He or she who 
can appreciate all that is best and beautiful 
will perhaps find in that very capability the 
power to become the greater artist, for, if I may 
slightly alter a well-known line, ‘ They sing best 
who love best all things both great and small.’” 




















Lhe Adventure of Monica. 


By Mrs. C. N. 


RESENTIMENTS were non- 
sense. There was nothing in 
them; she didn’t believe in 
1 them, and she was merely a 
a little restless, Monica said to 

2% herself. It was the rain on 
the window and the ticking of that fussy little 
American clock on the mantelpiece that had 
got upon her nerves. 

She would have stopped the clock, but if 
she did she couldn’t tell when it would be 
time for Hugh to come home. . He might 
be expected in half an hour or so now, or it 
might be longer—ever so much longer. One 
could never tell about rehearsals for a new 
play ; she had learned that since she married 
Hugh, though he had had but two engage- 
ments in the whole year, poor boy, and those 
had been disappointing. 

What a lucky chance this present one was! 
Instead of letting her nerves run away with 
her, making her fear all sorts of silly things— 
quite impossible to happen now that the 
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engagement was settled—she onght to be 


singing with joy. 

An engagement at last, and at a big 
London theatre, in a play by an author who 
had made a great reputation! Yes; let her 
think happily of the future, and so help the 
time to pass till Hugh should come to tell 
her all the news of the day at the theatre. 
No need to lie awake _o’ nights.any more, 
wondering how the horrid bills were to be 
paid: such legions of them, though Hugh 
and she never seemed to buy anything, and 
Hugh’s boots were a disgrace to the best- 
looking and cleverest young actor in London. 

Only think of the joy of paying the land- 
lady—paying her in a matter-of-fact way, as 
if they had suddenly remembered her bill 
among all the other more interesting things 
they had had upon their minds ! 

But ugh! that rain! How could one help 
feeling dispirited, and as if something dreadful 
were going t6 happen, while those gusts swept 
wailing against the window-panes ? 

Poor Hugh would be very wet, for he 


would walk home from the theatre. It was 
Vol. xxix.—70. 


WILLIAMSON. 


a long distance, but pennies had grown so 
big, so important, that one didn’t fling them 
away for mere omnibus fares. Thank good- 
ness, though, his overcoat was good; an 
actor’s overcoat must be good, even if there 
be a hollow place somewhere beneath it; 
and as she had saved up the coals all day 
there would be a cheery fire to warm him 
when he came in. 

If this engagement hadn’t fallen from the 
sky soon there might have been no more 
coals, for Mrs. Smithbury was growing a 
little restive; but now all was safe—quite 
safe—so where was the use in brooding over 
disagreeable, frightening “ ifs” ? 

Monica Beresford turned her back on 
the storm-beaten window and busied herself 
about getting ready the tea, which was pre- 
sently to cheer that best-looking and cleverest 
of London actors on his return to the bosom 
of his family. She filled the tea-kettle (a 
battered veteran of Hugh Beresford’s Oxford 
days, before he had gone on the stage) and 
balanced it over the fire in the grate, which 
was just beginning to glow red under a dull 
layer of black. Then she curled up on 
the faded hearthrug, with arms clasped 
round. her knees, thinking hard and waiting 
for the water to boil. 

But it had only begun to hum dreamily 
when the door opened, and a tall young 
man in a wet overcoat came quickly in. 

It was Hugh, of course; there was no 
other young man in Monica’s world, and 
she sprang up joyfully, with a little cry of 
“Oh, Hugh, dearest boy! How nice that 
you should be here before I expected you, 
after all, and . 

She stopped abruptly, the happy ring 
struck out of her voice by the look on his 
face. 

“Something’s happened?” she said, help- 
ing him mechanically to take off the wet 
coat. 

“ Yes, darling, something very bad has 
happened,” he answered. “ How I hate to 
have to tell you! But it can’t be helped. 
You must know.” 
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“Would you—shall I give you tea first, 
before we talk seriously?” she faltered, 
trying to be brave, but remembering the 
presentiment. 

“Would you rather ?” 

“No. If I’m to choose, tell me now. I 
can bear any- 
thing better than 
suspense. But 
sit here in the 
big chair, close 
to the fire.” 

He drew her 
down on _his 
knee — the 
sweet-faced 
littie girl 
whom he 
loved _ better 
than anything 
else on earth; 
the girl he 
would have 
died to cher- 
ish, but now 
must grieve. 

‘* Manton 
won't have me 
in the part,” 
he said, blurt- 
ing out the words 
that hurt them 
both as if with 
the same blow. 

“Won't have 
you in the part!” 
she echoed. 
‘*But you 
were engaged. 
You-——” 

“ There’s no contract. And now he in- 
sists that the engagement was to depend on 
my giving satisfaction at rehearsals.” 

“T’m sure you rehearsed splendidly— 
better than anyone.” 

“T wasn’t bad, really. But there’s nothing 
to do about it, I’m afraid. We're not rich 
enough to go to law, and, anyhow, such cases 
are too uncertain. The real truth is—I had 
it in confidence from Everton, the stage- 
manager, who overheard a conversation— 
that a man called Kennedy, a_ beastly 
amateur with loads of money, has offered 
Manton five hundred pounds for a chance 
to play Lord Harry Brent. Perhaps I 
oughtn’t to call names, seeing that I was an 
amateur myself two years ago, and fool 
enough to think myself a genius with a 
vocation. But, anyhow, I never tried to 





“ * SOMETHING'S HAPPENED?’ SHE SAID.” 


take a part away from another chap, and 
would sooner go without one to the end 
than do it.” 

“Of course you would, dearest,” said 
Monica, sympathetically. “What horrible 
people there are in the world! But couldn't 
you appeal to 
the author? 
He’s a gentle 
man, at least, 
and must have 
a voice in cast- 
ing his own play. 
Surely he 
wouldn’t let 
such an_ injus- 
tice be done ; 
and, if he has 
any sense, he’d 
much rather 
have you play- 
ing an important 
part in his piece 
than some raw 
amateur.” 

“Lord Harry 

ts an im- 

portant part, 

though he 
hasn’t very 
much to say,” 

Hugh an- 

swered. * But 

Pendred isn’t 
the sort of man 
to bother about 
it. He and 
Manton are 
great pals at 
present. It’s all 
‘old man’ and ‘dear old chap’ between 
them. If he’d cared to keep me in the part 
in spite of Manton he would have said 
something to-day.” 

“Didn’t he say anything at all?” asked 
Monica. 

“Not a word. 
notice of me.” 

“T wish you’d just spoken to him. Perhaps 
he didn’t understand what was going on.” 

“ Darling; it wouldn’t have done the 
slightest good, or, for your sake, I’d have put 
my pride in my pocket and begged to stop 
on. I can tell you I was pretty sick to have 
to come back to you with such news, after all 
you’ve gone through, you brave little mortal, 
since we began to see the bottom of our 
money-box.” ; 

“So long as we have each other nothing 


Took not the slightest 

















else really matters,” said Monica. ‘“ We 
shall get on—somehow.” 

“Oh, yes,” Hugh echoed, trying not to 
speak drearily, “we sha!l get on—somehow, 
one way or another. Heaven knows how.” 

“ Heaven does know how, I’m sure, dear.” 

“And knows I ought never to have 
married you and dragged you down to these 
depths of misery, girlie.” 

“Don’t say that. Why, in spite of all our 
troubles, I’m perfectly happy—with you. As 
if it were your fault that it’s been an unlucky 
year in the theatrical world! I married you 
to share your burdens and try to help lighten 
them if I could, didn’t I? Oh, how I do 
wish I could! If I could only do something!” 

“Don’t pucker your precious little white 
forehead, anyhow,” said Hugh, making an 
effort to laugh. “There are other engage- 
ments in the world, maybe, though they don’t 
seem to grow on blackberry bushes. Everton’s 
a good fellow. He’s given me a card to a 
man he knows who is engaging some people 
for a special performance. There would be 
a pound or two to pick up, perhaps, if I could 
get in. The man is at a club near the Strand 
between half-past four and six, and Everton’s 
card may induce him to see me. I came 
home first, for fear you’d worry, but after I’ve 
bolted a cup of tea I’ll trot out again and see 
if I can’t bring back better news next time.” 

When Hugh had kissed her lovingly, for 
consolation to both, and had gone out once 
more into the rain, Monica sat still for a few 
moments in the big chair where he had told 
his story. 

“T can’t but think Hugh made a mistake 
in not just speaking to Mr. Pendred,” she 
thought. “ Perhaps if he’d known—but men 
are so proud. I’ve heard people say that 
Mrs. Pendred is a nice, kind woman, and 
that her husband takes her advice about his 
plays and everything. What if—what if I 
should go and call on her, to tell her all 
about the dreadful injustice that has been 
done, and beg her to use her influence with 
Mr. Pendred before it’s too late to have 
Hugh put back into his part ?” 

The bare idea of so momentous an under- 
taking made the girl cold with fear, but she 
faced it. She could do anything for Hugh. 
The only question was, “ Would it do any 
good to see Mrs. Pendred, a perfect stranger 
to her?” 

“It might,” she answered herself; and at 
least no more harm could be done than was 
already done. 

So thinking, she impulsively sprang up, 
certain words repeating themselves in her 
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head. “ Before it is too late.” Oh, if she 
were to go, she must not let it be too late! 

She looked at the clock, which had ticked 
against her nerves a little while ago, when 
she had not half so much to worry about as 
she had now. It was already close upon 
half-past four. The weather was so dreary 
that very likely Mrs. Pendred would be at 
home. This would be a good time to find 
her there, and to-day matters might not yet 
be definitely settled with the horrible amateur. 

Without waiting to chill her mood by 
reflection, Monica rushed like a small whirl- 
wind to her cold bedroom, put on her hat 
and coat, and almost ran into the street. 
What if she should be able to get home before 
Hugh, and have something hopeful to tell 
with the confession of what she had done? 

She had read in an “interview” in a 
weekly paper some months ago about the 
beautiful house in Portland Place which the 
Pendreds had lately taken. The playwright 
had been making a great deal of money 
these past two or three years, and was—as 
irreverent contemporaries put it—‘ cutting a 
splurge,” no doubt on the principle that 
nothing succeeds like success. 

Monica remembered the number, and also 
that the paper had said it was a corner house, 
therefore she had no difficulty in finding it ; 
but when she saw what a grand mansion it 
was, the courage she had been storing up 
felt as if it were being slowly sifted away 
through a sieve. Still, nothing would have 
turned her back now, and she was thankful 
for one thing at least ; in spite of the rain, 
she had put on her only pretty hat and 
coat, to call upon the wife of the playwright. 

Had she but seen herself as she timidly 
touched the electric bell, she need have had 
little concern for her appearance. Cold wind 
and warm excitement had whipped the colour 
to her cheeks, which glowed like roses ; and, 
small though she was, she had an air of 
distinction inherited from ancestors who 
would once have looked down on the upstart 
playwright she so much feared. Her clothes, 
though simple, had been “built” for her by 
a good tailor, when she was to be a bride, 
and the splendid person who opened the 
door had no reason to look upon the pretty, 
golden-haired girl in grey with snobbish 
disapproval. 

Nevertheless, his magnificence overawed 
her. She had never seen anything quite so 
dignified, except perhaps in the park or in 
a play at the theatre. He seemed to be 


something even grander than a footman, and 
when she had murmured an inarticulate word 
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or two he ushered her into a large hall. On 
a table there lay an open book, and to her 
astonishment she was asked to write her 
name in it. Perhaps, Monica said to herself, 
this was a new fashion, so she showed no 
surprise, but did as she was requested, with 
a calm face that hid a beating heart. Then 
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“Oh, I’m so sorry if you expected someone 
else of my name, for then you will be dis- 
appointed,” broke in poor Monica. “I’m 
afraid when you know why I have called you 
will think I ought not to have come. But I 
couldn’t help it. I Aad to try and see you.” 

The lady looked rather startled. ‘“ You 
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“SHE DID AS SHE WAS REQUESTED, WITH A CALM FACE THAT HID A BEATING HEART.” 


presently she was given in charge of a tall 
footman in purple and white livery and borne 
away toa door. Her name was announced, 
“Mrs. Beresford ”—it had sounded sweeter 
but never so important before—and the girl 
found herself in a large, beautiful room, where 
several ladies were sitting near the fire. The 
first startled glance she gave showed this to 
Monica, and dazzled her eyes with the yellow 
glitter of gold plate on a small tea-table. 

One of the ladies rose and came forward ; 
a tall, sweet woman with a soft smile in her 
grey eyes, and a peculiar grace that charmed 
half Monica’s fear away before her hostess 
spoke a word. 

“Mrs. Beresford,” the lady said, kindly. 
“You are not the Mrs. Beresford I expected 
to see when I heard your name, but you——” 


are not from a newspaper, I hope?” she 
exclaimed. “It isn’t for—an interview, or 
anything of that sort, is it?” 

“Oh, no,” answered Monica. “I have 
come for myself, or rather for my husband, 
to ask you the greatest favour. You see, it is 
almost life or death for us.” 

“ And you think I can help you?” 

“T am sure you could, if you would.” 

“ Then tell me what I could do. We will 
sit down together over there, in that corner, 
and nobody will hear what we say to each 
other.” 

She led Monica to a sofa, and motioned 
the girl to sit down beside her, smiling so 
pleasant and patient a smile that her visitor 
almost forgot to be frightened. And yet 
there was something extraordinary about her 
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manner. Monica could not have described 
in what lay the difference between it and 
that of other women whom she had met, but 
she knew that there was a difference. With- 
out the slightest affectation, without the 
slightest desire to be patronizing, Monica’s 
hostess impressed her young guest as being 
a very great lady. “She is almost like what 


a queen ought to be,” the girl said to herself ; - 


but aloud she began her story. Hurrying 
into it, breathlessly, she did not realize that 
a stranger could not understand, until her 
hostess had stopped and questioned her. 

“Mr. Manton?” The lady echoed her 
mention of the name. “ The actor-manager ? 
What has he to do with your troubles ?” 

It seemed odd to Monica that Mrs. 
Pendred should not comprehend more 
readily, but she set herself to explain in 
detail. 
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amateur, offered to pay a large sum of money 
to appear in it ?” 

“Yes; and I thought if only you would 
speak to Mr. Pendred he would tell Mr. 
Manton he.wanted Hugh to keep the part.” 

“ But, my child, what makes you think I 
have any influence with Mr. Pendred ? ” 

“IT know you must have. You could in- 
fluence anyone you liked, I think. Besides, 
I read about it in a paper.” 

“You read——” 

“ How good and kind you were, and how 
much influence you had with your husband.” 

“My—— Oh, I see. So you came here 
to call on the author’s wife, and ask her to 
do what she could for your husband with 
hers ?” 

“Yes,” answered Monica. 
haven’t offended you?” 

“Not atall. You have interested me very 


“T do hope I 














“sO YOU CAME HERE TO CALL ON THE AUTHOR'S WIFE, AND ASK HER TO DO WHAT SHE COULD 
FOR YOUR HUSBAND?” 


“Oh!” echoed her hostess. ‘“ Your hus- 
band is an actor ; he was engaged to play a 
part in the new play which will be produced 
at the Prince’s Theatre, and now Mr. Manton 
has suddenly discharged him, at a rehearsal, 
ostensibly because he was not satisfactory in 
the part, really because another man, an 


much. I have been glad to see you, and I 
should like to see your husband.” 

“I wish you could see him act !” exclaimed 
Monica. “ He does act beautifully. Really 
and truly, he has splendid talent. You see, 
his father lost all his money.and died of a 
paralytic stroke brought on by grief, while 
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Hugh was in his third year at Oxford ; so 
Hugh went on the stage, because he had 
acted a great deal with amateurs and been 
highly praised. He was lucky at first and 
got quite a good engagement. We were 
married on the strength of it, for I was com- 
panion to a rather unkind old lady, and 
Hugh couldn’t bear to see me unhappy. 
But the play wasn’t as great a success as Hugh 
was in it, and it came to an end in the midst 
of the season. Hugh refused a couple of 
offers for tour rather than leave me alone in 
town. Oh, I’m afraid I’ve been a drag on 
him, though I’ve tried hard not to be, ever. 
I couldn’t bear that he should come to regret 
marrying me. I’ve tried to help. I hoped 
I might give lessons in music, but nobody 
seemed to want any, so all I could do was 
to pawn my rings. If only Mr. Pendred 
would make Mr. Manton keep Hugh in this 
part——” 

“T think Mr. Manton w/7 be made to 
keep him, my dear. Certainly he will if I 
have half the influence you fancy, for I will 
use it all to make you happy. You are a 
charming child and deserve happiness. As 
for your husband, you make me take it for 
granted that he is all you say.” 

“Oh, I don’t know how to thank you!” 
cried Monica, almost afraid that she was 
dreaming her good luck. 

“Don’t try to thank me until I have done 
something more for you than promise. But 
I hope that the something will be done this 
very afternoon.” 

“Mr. Manton, Mr. Pendred,” announced 
a gorgeous person in livery, while another 
held open the door. 

Monica started, even in her alarm thinking 
how odd it was that the playwright should 
have his ‘name announced to his wife in his 
own house, as if he were a visitor. She 
would have hurried away, but her hostess 
detained her, with a gentle touch upon her 
arm. 

“Does Mr. Manton or Mr, Pendred know 
you ?” 

Monica shook her head. 
seen me.” 

“Stay, then, and wait. I have been ex- 
pecting them, and I must go to them now. 
You shall hear all that passes, and know the 
best or the worst before you go home.” 

There was no time for Monica to answer, 
even if she would, for the tall figure had 
swept away from her to meet two men who 
had just entered the room. 

Though Mr. Manton, the actor-manager, 
had never seen her, she had seen him many 


“ They’ve never 
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times on the stage, and recognised him 
easily now. His companion’s face was 
strange to her; but she told herself that 
the little dark man was not worthy of so 
noble a wife. 

“Can they have had a quarrel?” she 
asked herself, in a puzzled way, as her 
hostess greeted the new-comers. “She 
shakes hands with him exactly as she did 
with Mr. Manton ; but perhaps it is part of 
some joke they have between them.” 

The two men were not taken to the group 
of ladies near the fire. Instead, they were 
led to seats not so far from Monica’s sofa 
but that she could hear all that was said. 

“Dear Princess,” began Mr. Pendred (so 
he called his wife “ Princess” !—a pretty pet 
name, Monica thought), “I have availed 
myself of your most kind permission to bring 
Mr. Manton to-day.” (How punctiliously 
polite he was! Monica was glad that Hugh’s 
manner to her wasn’t like that, even before 
people.) 

“T am very pleased to meet Mr. Manton,” 
was the answer, given with a charming smile. 
Then, to the actor-manager, who held the 
Beresfords’ fate in his hands: “ Mr. Pendred 
has’told me there is some question of a 
charity performance at your theatre, in which 
you wish me to be interested.” 

“The matter is very near my heart,” said 
Mr. Manton. “And the charity is a most 
worthy one. The performance would be in 
aid of St. George’s Free Hospital for actors 
and actresses. And we thought, if we could 
have your Serene Highness’s name at the 
head of our list of patronesses, it would add 
a thousandfold to our success. We hope 
that two or three very prominent ladies and 
gentlemen will appear on the stage after the 
first short play we propose to give, and say 
a few words concerning the charity, Sub- 
scriptions would then be asked for, which 
might be expected to bring in as much again 
as we had obtained from the sale of tickets ; 
and your Serene Highness’s noble work in 
aid of the hospitals in your own country is 
so well known in this. You are also, if I may 
say it, so immensely popular in the highest 
society of London that your co-operation 
would be more valuable to us than any 
other.” 

(“Her Serene Highness !” 
Mr. Manton mean ?) 

But the lady did not seem surprised. 
“ You are too kind,” she said, a little coldly. 
“T can hardly think that my help is of so 
much importance. Still a 
She paused. 


What did 

















“If you would promise to give it to us,” 
breathed the great Mr. Manton, all humility 
now. “Such an inestimable favour !” 

“ Well, I will promise—on one condition. 
You must promise me a favour in return.” 

“ T should feel myself too much honoured 
if it were in my power to do you one.” 

“You promise, then ?” 
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“Without doubt. He will play it charm 
ingly. A most promising young fellow.” 

“T thank you, for myself and for Mrs. 
Beresford. If that is settled, then, it is also 
settled that whatever I can do for your 
charitable performance I will do. But you 
will write to Mr. Beresford to-night ?” 

“*] will wire him on leaving here.” 





“WELL, I WILL PROMISE—ON ONE CONDITION, 


“Only too gladly. Your Serene Highness 
has but to speak.” 

She laughed. “TI will speak, then. I have 
a young friend, the wife of a clever actor, who 
considers that her husband has not been 
quite fairly treated by you. Understand me, 
the young man himself has made no com- 
plaint to me; what his wife has said is 
privileged, as from one friend to another. 
You gave Mr. Hugh Beresford an important 
part in a new play which you are rehearsing, 
I believe ?” 

“IT did. But——” 

“Surely you are not going to tell me that 
my dear young friend’s clever husband, whose 
art I so much appreciate, is not satisfactory 
to you ?” 

“Oh, certainly not—not for a moment,” 
stammered Mr. Manton. “I had no idea 
that Beresford—it is all quite a misunder- 
standing, I assure you. I——” 

“And J may assure his wife—— 

“Of course, madam, of course.” 
4 Pas the part he was to act is still 

Bt; 


” 


YOU MUST PROMISE ME A FAVOUR IN RETURN.” 


“That will be even better. I depend 
upon you, and you may depend upon me.” 

Monica was so bewildered, so happy, that 
she felt more than ever as if she were deep 
in a dream, and feared that she might wake 
up to find her happiness breaking like a 
rainbow bubble. 

She saw them rise. She saw the two men 
bow themselves away, and the door opened 
by something tall in purple and white. Then 
the lady came to her, smiling and holding out 
her hand. 

“Well, my dear, are you satisfied?” she 
asked. 

“Satisfied ?” the girl echoed. 
Are you a fairy?” 

The lady laughed out. “Yes; you may 
call me your fairy godmother. And I shall 
have a box on the first night to see your 
husband act. Would you like to come and 
sit in it with me? ‘Now—now! no tears ; 
that, will never do. You must have a cup of 
tea.” 

A hand on her shoulder guided Monica 
towards the group by the fire, who all rose as 


“Oh! 
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the fairy godmother approached. They, too, 
called her * Princess” ; and Monica had her 
tea from a Sévres cup with a gold tea spoon 
in the saucer, and finally left the house 
without having learned any name for the won- 
derful lady (who could not be Mrs. Pendred) 
except the one invented by herself, “ Fairy 
Godmother.” “ 


So she went home, still in the dream ; and 
Hugh had just arrived, and was wondering 
where she was. He had not seen the man 
he had gone out to see, and there were hard 
lines of disappointment round his mouth, 
which Monica knew that she could smooth 
away. But before she began her story she 
asked, abruptly: “That splendid house of 
Mr. Pendred’s in Portland Place, which we 
read so much about in the papers when he 
took it, two years ago ; has he sold it?” 

“ Let it for the season, I believe, to a very 
great personage, Princess Halm-Dynn, whose 
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“SHE WAS BEGINNING TO TELL WHEN A TELEGRAM CAME.” 
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husband—dead now—was a nephew of 
the Austrian Emperor. She is English; a 
daughter of the Duke of Midfordshire, very 
good and charitable, very much beloved 


everywhere she goes,” Hugh answered, 
wearily. “But what made you think of it, 
darling ?” 


“ Because I’ve just been there and had a 
long talk with her, and she’s persuaded Mr. 
Manton to let you keep the part after all. 
Oh, Hugh, isn’t it wonderful? ” 

“T don’t understand,” he said. 

“T'll tell you all about it.” And she was 
beginning to tell when a telegram came. It 


was from Mr. Manton. So that made 
explanations easier. Monica hurried them 
over, her trembling hands in Hugh’s. 


“You’re not angry with me?” she asked 
at the end. 


Hugh did not answer. But he looked. 


And Monica was more than satisfied with 
her adventure. 














oy N the latest orders for the dis- 
tribution of the British fleets 
the Admiralty announced that 
4 their guiding principle was the 
be | fact that “the sea is all one.” 
Ages ago the birds made the 
discovery that “the air is all one,” and that, 
by creatures so wonderfully endowed with the 
power of flight, distance might almost be dis- 
regarded. ‘The result was that as the year 
waned most of the familiar bird companions 
of the summer learnt to fly to countries so 
remote as to be absolutely unexplored and 
unknown, until the Central African dis- 
coveries of the last reign. 

The old English naturalists, like White 
of Selborne, Pennant, and Montagu, were, 
as a rule, content merely to note the times 
of the coming of these birds in spring, 
and sometimes the date of their assembling 
for their journey over “the wine-dark sea.” 
Further they did not seek to follow them, 
any more than if all these myriads of in- 
telligent creatures had flown off to another 
planet. White, indeed, rather inclined to 
believe that the swallows remained torpid 
in the country in the mud of lakes, like 
frogs, or in holes in caverns, like bats. 

Now there is the keenest curiosity to know 
whither the birds go and how they return. 
Travellers in the remotest lands on or beyond 
the Equator, or on nearer, but seldom-visited, 
coasts, such as those of Morocco or Mogador ; 
explorers on the Niger, and English sports- 
men and travellers going up the Nile to 
Khartoum-; soldier - naturalists in garrison 
by the Straits of Gibraltar—one of the 
great bird crossing- places to the south— 
or ornithologists like the late Mr. Seebohm 


and Mr. Harvie Browne in the far north on the 
Vol. xxix.—T1. 





By C. J. Cornisn. 


edges of the frozen tundra, or the ice-bound 
flood of the Petchora, have made it their 
object to note whither the birds go, and how 
they find their way back to the shores of the 
little islands in the West Atlantic. 

The result has been to show that in many 
cases they travel to almost incredible dis- 
tances. It has also thrown some light on 
the routes by which they return. 

The easiest to identify in other lands than 
those in which they are bred are the large 
birds, because they are readily seen and not 
easily mistaken for others. Of these the two 
kinds the migration of which has attracted 
attention for ages are the storks and the 
cranes, neither of which, unfortunately, are 
now more than very rare and stray visitors to 
England. But they are very widely dis- 
tributed elsewhere. From the plains of Troy 
to the marshes of Holland one or other or 
both of these fine birds are found. In 
Turkey the regularity of the storks’ arrival is 
such that the hours of labour in the fields, 
which are there divided into “long days” 
and “short days,” in summer and winter 
respectively, are fixed by the date of the 
coming of the storks; the “long days” 
beginning when they arrive and the “short 
days” after their departure. 

It was known in the days of Troy that the 
cranes went to Africa, and the tradition of 
Eastern Europe held that the storks did too. 
Homer said that the former went to the 
deserts to nest, and that they fought with the 
pigmies to defend their eggs. Time has 
shown that he was right about the pigmies, but 
that it was ostriches’ eggs, not cranes’, that 
they stole. But it was only the exploration of 
the Upper Nile in the last reign that disclosed 
not only where the cranes and storks went 
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in winter, but also that millions upon millions 
of other birds of Europe pass up that wonder- 
ful and solitary highway, where alone water 
and food can be found, through the burning 
deserts of Nubia, to the untraversed swamps 
of the Upper Nile, the sunny plains of 
Kordofan, or the groves and forests under 
the Abyssinian mountains. 

Certain British birds, like the hobby and 
the wryneck, may make their way eastwards 
across by the Euphrates Valley to India, as 
well as southwards. But Equatorial Africa 
may be taken as 
the main goal 
of the greater 
number of the 
migratory birds 
of Europe. In 
order to reach 
it they must 
avoid the enor- 
mous barrier, a 
thousand miles 
broad, of the 
great Sahara 
Desert, where 
there is neither 
food nor water, 
and the greater 
part of which is 
as devoid of the 
life of feathered things as 
the sulphurous mouth of 
the under-world which the 
Romans called Avernus, 
or the “birdless” land, 
because nothing ‘hat flies 
could cross it and. live. 
But in the case of the 
Sahara Desert “there is a 
way round,” far, far to- 
wards the west and the 
waves of the Atlantic. By 
this route another great 
host of birds, after passing 
by the shores of Southern 
Spain and the Pillars of Hercules, flies to 
the still more remote and little-known lands 
in the valley of the Niger. The distances to 
which the migratory birds travel are so vast 
that until quite lately it was almost impos- 
sible to have a watcher at either end of 
the journey. Had some curious European 
attached a mark or token, or even a written 
message, such as a pigeon carries, to a 
departing bird, the chances were a million 


to one that if it fell into the hands of 
another human being at the southern 
limit of its journey the captor would 


















“FROM THE PLAINS OF TROY TO THE MARSHES OF 
HOLLAND STORKS AND CRANES ARE FOUND.’ ” 
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be an Ethiopian savage or a Nilotic negro 
of Equatoria. Yet there is one instance 
in which a message was actually sent, 
received, and deciphered under such dramatic 
circumstances that this absolutely authentic 
story can scarcely be omitted. When Slatin 
Pasha was a close prisoner in the hands of 
the Mahdi—chained, and daily expecting 
death—he was suddenly summoned to appear 
before the council of the Emirs and their 
prophet at Omdurman. He found them 
sitting squatted on the ground in their 
council chamber, with the 
Mahdi presiding. Evi- 
dently something serious 
had occurred, and Slatin’s 
apprehension grew keener 
the more he gazed on the 
scowling countenances 
round him. After some 
muttered conversation 
among the Emirs, he was 
handed a small brass case 
—which had been opened 
—about the size of that 
enclosing a pistol cartridge, 
and was told to 


examine it. He 
was next given 
a small piece 
of parchment, 
containing writ- 
ing in_ three 
languages— 
Russian, Ger- 
man, and 


French —and 
told to interpret 
the message. 
This he was 
easily able to 
do ; and, to his 
great relief, read 
it. After the 
writer’s name 
and address fol- 
lowed the words: “ This crane was hatched 
on this estate in Taurida, in Southern 
Russia. Anyone into whose hands the bird 
may fall after it leaves this country is 
requested to notify me.” 

The crane had been killed at Dongola in 
December, and, the message being found, it 
was brought to the Mahdi. It had been 
liberated in South Russia in September. 
Consequently we may infer that its “ winter 
base ” was at Dongola, about three thousand 
miles away from the place where it was 
hatched. 
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leaders of which will not stop till they reach 
the Lapland mountains, there to rear their 
young beneath the midnight sun; while others 
will never cross the Mediterranean at all, 


but build their nests 


against the houses 


“HE WAS TOLD TO INTERPRET THE MESSAGE.” 


of the 


pious Mos- 


lems of North Africa, 


The Mahdi and his friends had to be _ in Fez or Tangier. 
contented with this very unique explana- 
tion, though they really could not under- 
stand the motive 
for taking so 
much _ trouble, 
except on the 
assumption that 
“it was one of 
the many devil- 
ries of the un- 
believers.” 

If we follow 
the English 
swallows, as we 
are now able to 
do, from their 
winter home, 
possibly at the 
head of the 
Niger or on the 
coast of Guinea, 
back to Eng- 
land, it must 
first be noted that 
these are only one 
section .of the 
western - breeding 
swallows, part of a 
long procession of 
these pet children 
of the zephyrs, the 













** SWALLOWS BUILD THEIR NESTS AGAINST THE HOUSES OF THE 
PIOUS MOSLEMS.” 


The swallows coming 
from West Equatorial Africa cross the 
Straits of Gibraltar about the middle of 
February, and continue 
to do so until the middle 
of April. 


According to 
Colonel How- 
ard Irby, the 
first to arrive at 
Gibraltar begin 
to build at 
once, so that 
one section of 
the swallow 
host is nesting 
there before 
any of those 
going farther 
north have 
reached Eng- 
land. The 
others move on 
in this leisurely 
way across 
Spain, dropping 
at each village 
as they pass the 
birds which, by 
the wonderful 
knowledge pos- 
sessed by the 
race, know the 
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spot for their ancestral home. In Seville 
the nestlings are hatched by April 16th, 
though in England the greater number 
have only arrived by April roth, and the 
eggs are not laid until after the middle 
of May. The _ nightingales cross the 
Straits about the middle of April, which 
corresponds with the date of their arrival in 
Great Britain. But as these sweet singers 
winter as far to the south-west as the Gold 
Coast, it must be inferred 
that, unlike the swallows, 
they journey straight on 
across Spain without linger- 
ing by the way. 

That “ vagrom bird” the 
cuckoo would seem to go 
almost to the ends of the 
earth to find a _ winter 
home. It is even seen as 
far south as Natal in 
winter, yet its wings carry 
it back to England with 
unerring flight at the same 
time as the nightingale. 
Some cuckoos pass on 
even to the North Cape! 
If the remembrance of 
the locality of a nest and 
a home is_ marvellous 
among honest birds, how 
much more wonderful is 
the perversion of memory 
by which a fraudulent 
cuckoo recalls the hyperborean wilderness 
where it foisted its greedy changelings on the 
care of weaker birds! 

Though the winter base from which most of 
the British migrant birds come is in Africa, 
it is not likely that when going there many 
of them would take the trouble to coast all 
the way up the Mediterranean to Egypt and 
go down the Nile Valley, when the far nearer 
and less dangerous route wid France, the 
Bay of Biscay or its shores, and Spain, is 
open, with the narrow crossing of the 
Straits of Gibraltar ready to hand. 

A favourite route for the English birds 
after crossing the Straits of Gibraltar is up the 
Ebro valley and across the Pyrenees, near 
Pampeluna. They then follow the shores of 
the Bay of Biscay till they reach Cape 
Finisterre, and cross the Channel to the 
Lizard or the Start. Selsey Bill is the alight- 
ing-place for birds from the valley of the 
Seine. 

The earliest of these migrants is the wheat- 
ear, which appears in the second week in 
March. But as these birds do not cross 





“THE EARLIEST OF THESE MIGRANTS IS THE WHEAT-EAR.” 


into Spain in any numbers till rather later, 
it seems probable that, though some 
winter south of the Equator, others return 
home wid one of the Central European 
lines of migration, and not through Spain. 
The chiff-chaff is the next to arrive. 
This merry little warbler comes across 
the Straits in February and March, but 
many chiff-chaffs remain throughout the year 
in the cork woods near the Rock. 


ita cle nn 2 


Of the wrynecks, which are among the most 
interesting of all visitors, some return to us 
from Kordofan on the east and from Sene- 
gambia on the west. The weak-winged land- 
rail has been found in winter as far south as 
Cape Colony, yet the birds are creeping and 
calling in the mowing-grass by the middle of 
May, even as near to London as the Thames 
meadows by Hampton Court. The turtle- 
dove, a beautiful and increasing species, 
crosses the Straits of Gibraltar in vast 
numbers in April and May, more usually in 
the beginning of May. The bird arrives late 
in England, though, as it moves with wonder- 
ful speed, probably a couple of days would 
see the end of its further flight hither. 

It must strike everyone as something like a 
natural miracle that the birds, coming from 
such great distances, should know, apparently 
to a day, when the land t » which they are 
coming will be ready to receive them. It is 
not enough that they should be able to fly 
there unimpeded by great storms or cold on 
the way. There must be a stock of food 
ready and warmth sufficient not to chill their 

















“THE LANDRAILS ARE CREEPING AND CALLING IN 


bodies, and a reasonable continuance of both, 
otherwise when arriving tired and hungry they 
would die. Yet, in the absence of Marconi- 
grams, how are the birds coming from across 
the seas to know that their summer quarters 
are properly warmed and provisioned, that 
provision being in most cases newly-hatched 
insects ? 

The way in which the birds time their 
arrival is quite astonishing. It is wonderful 
even in the case of their coming to British 
shores, but more wonderful still when their 
goal is the great fringe of northern “ tundras,” 
the region of treeless swamp, along the ice- 
rim of the Arctic Ocean, where the transition 
from the desperate cold of the foodless 
regions of winter snows and ice to the heat 
and forcing growth of the Arctic summer is 
one of the “quick changes” of Nature. For 
eight months out of the twelve this strange 
region, covered with mosses, lichens, scrub, 
dwarf birch, tussocks, and berry - bearing 
plants, is wrapped in snow, and for part 
of that time is shrouded in darkness day 
and night. Yet it has been found that in 
its four months of summer and forcing sunlight 
the tundra drains the Old World of half its 
bird population in the most enchanting 
hours of the spring and summer of Central 
and Western Europe. Some of the English 
birds, the grey plover, for instance, deli- 
berately leave England to fly three thousand 
miles to nest in this Arctic wilderness. The 
number of birds that rush there to nest is 
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“quite beyond 
conception.” 


Many of them 
come there from 
winter quarters 
spent in Equa- 
torial Africa, or 
far up the Nile 
valley. The vast 


snow-covered 
plains of Russia 
give them no 
alighting ground 
for the soles of 
their feet until 
the arrival of 
spring, which is 
almost as sudden 
there as it is 
farther north. Yet 
the birds come to 
the far-distant 
tundra as if sum- 
moned by tele- 
graph almost as 
soon as the snow begins to melt. 

The most striking account of how they 
come and when they come is in the late Mr. 
Seebohm’s “ Siberia in Europe,” in which he 
describes what he saw when waiting for spring 
at Ust Zylma, three hundred miles from the 
mouth of the river Petchora, which flows from 
the Ural Mountains into the Arctic Ocean 
opposite to Novaya Zemblya. When he got 
there in April the whole land was in the grip 
of the northern winter. Not a migrant bird 
was to be seen, and very few others except 
a few ravens, snow-buntings, crows, and mag- 
pies. The total number of species seen was 
only nine. The country and its features were 
vast. The Petchora itself was fifteen times 
as broad as the Thames at Hammersmith 
Bridge ; but it was desolate of life. After a 
few temporary thaws, followed by frosts, 
summer came; and with it, within a few 
days, often within forty-eight hours, the 
birds came too. “The ice on the Petchora 
split and disappeared, the banks steamed in 
the sun ; geese, swans, gulls, ducks, redstarts, 
wagtails, pipits, chiff-chaffs, willow - wrens, 
dotterels, snipes, and hawks pursuing them, 
arrived in forty-eight hours after the first 
warmth. The cuckoo sang all day long, 
and the Siberian forests became a paradise 
peopled with birds and stocked with last 
year’s fruits, preserved by seven months’ 
frost and snow.” This last fact, one of 
the perfect instances of the miraculous 
economy of Nature, had never been pointed 


THE MOWING-GRASS.” 
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out before, neither did Mr. Seebohm greatly 
emphasize the importance of the fact 
which he noticed. It has been said before 
that the arriving birds must tind two condi- 
tions, warmth and food, when they come to 
their journey’s end. Given the warmth, how 
are they to find food on ground which has for 
months been covered by many feet of snow, 
and where the frost goes deep into the 
ground? The answer is that the “tundra” 
is covered in summer with millions upon 
millions of acres of cloudberries, cranberries, 
and whortleberries, which fruit profusely 
under the all-day and all-night sun. Just as 
the berries are ripe winter comes on, down 
falls the snow, and preserves the whole crop. 
So soon as it melts the whole of last year’s 
summer yield of berries is ready in the form 
of “crystallized fruits” for the birds. There 
is not a more beautiful fact in Nature than 
this. The same heat which uncovers the 
fruits also hatches enormous swarms of gnats 
and flies, the larvae of which seem to have 
existed safe and sound through the winter, 
and the birds can supplement their fruit diet 
by the most prolific insect life in the world, 
the gnat swarms of the tundra. 

It is this instantaneous food supply that 
summons the birds from the Mediterranean, 
the Nile, and even the Equator, to the far 
north directly after the melting of the snow. 

But to go back to our first question: How 
is it that the summons reaches them so 
swiftly and at such vast distances, as if some- 
one had sounded a bell, rung up the curtain, 
and showed them the feast laid and Nature’s 
dining-room ready warmed and aired ? 

Some great authorities deny that there is 
any answer. To others it would almost seem 
as if it were a question not worth asking. 
But no one who appreciates the whole of the 
wonders of the birds’ journey can fail to 
deem it one of the most marked features of 
the whole problem. No doubt on many 
routes of migration the approach of the birds 
is gradual and tentative, though their depar- 
ture is usually simultaneous and sudden. 
But where there is a great natural barrier, 
like the wide, cold, snowy plains of North 
Russia, between their starting-place and their 
summer quarters, or a considerable interval 
of sea, they cannot send out “ prospectors,” 
like the raven and the dove from the 
Ark. No delicate little fruit or insect 
eating bird would ever live to return if it 
found the ground frozen and foodless. Nor 
do they make such mistakes. They come 
when their place is ready. There must be a 


- cause for their success, and this cause must 
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probably be some form of warning which 
extends for great distances over the earth’s 
surface and travels very rapidly. To the 
present writer it seems obvious that there is 
such a form of intimation—swift and enor- 
mously far reaching, intangible yet felt. It 
is the changes of temperature. 

If anyone looks .over the cosmopolitan 
weather reports for Europe, or even the small 
Times weather maps at times of change, 
it will be seen that the changes of tem- 
perature (not necessarily exactly the same 
in the number of degrees, but upwards 
or downwards) are wonderfully sudden 
and cover enormous areas. It is highly 
probable that birds can discern pretty accu- 
rately whether the change is only passing or 
permanent. Accurate observations of the 
correspondence between the times of per- 
manent and far-reaching increase of tem- 
perature and the movements of the birds 
would be difficult, but not at all im- 
possible, to make, for a good deal of 
the necessary machinery exists. But one 
very striking, because very minute, observa- 
tion may be cited. Some years ago, when 
the lighthouse-keepers on and round the 
English and Scotch coasts were enlisted to 
make observations on the migration of birds, 
the keeper of a lighthouse on a rock to the 
south of Ireland noted that two migrants 
had been seen there at an unprecedentedly 
early date. The reference to the meteoro- 
logical chart showed that the temperature 
registered at the lighthouse, which was 
also a _ meteorological station, was the 
highest recorded in Western Europe in that 
particular week. 

Among the most strange facts of the last 
part of the birds’ journey, which is across the 
sea, is that they invariably undertake this by 
night, with the exception of a few very strong 
species such as crows and hawks. It is the 
rarest thing possible to see migrating birds 
on arrival coming in from the sea. This 
choice of darkness when it might be supposed 
that they would need every possible aid of 
light and sight to guide them can perhaps 
be accounted for by the extreme danger to 
which they are exposed when nearing the 
wished-for land, tired and exhausted, from 
the predatory birds which haunt the coast. 

During the observations made for Mr. R. 
Barrington by the lighthouse-keepers round 
the Irish coast it happened pretty often that 
flocks of birds trying to make the extreme 
south-west of the island were overtaken by 
daylight before reaching the shore. Then 
the light-keepers saw a scene of savage 
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slaughter. Blackbirds, larks, and other small 
migrants (it was in the winter, when these 
birds make for Ireland under stress of frost 
in England or France) were seen and pur- 
sued by the numerous seagulls which beset 
the shore. They were seized and devoured 
in the air, or the gulls, after catching them, 
settled on the waves and tore them to pieces. 
Gulls, which are 
omnipresent 
round the 
coasts, but are 
not night-flying 
birds, would 
almost exter- 
minate the 
smaller migrants 
were it not that 
they land under 
cover of night. 

The quick- 
ness with which 
they move in- 
land is very re- 
markable. Per- 
haps it is be- 
cause the flight 
across the 
Channel is very 
short and they 
are not tired. 
Also there are 
few people on 
the watch at the 
great “piers ” of 
the birds, such 
as the Start, the 
Lizard, and 
Selsey Bill. The 
only obvious 
instance of a 
newl y-arrived 
flight being seen 
which the writer 
has ever heard of was a great arrival of wry- 
necks on the high land between Hythe and 
Lympne Castle, in Sussex. The hedges 
and roads were full of them. This is very 
different from the scenes on the east 
coast when the birds which pass on over 
England and up to Norway and Lapland 
are returning across the North Sea, when the 
shore and bushes near Wells and Blakeney 
are simply “crawling ” with pied fly-catchers 
and redstarts on the morning after a migra- 
tion night. 

Yet the spring migrants are often extremely 
weary when they have pushed on and reached 
their ancestral or family nesting-place in 





“THE LIGHT-KEEPERS SAW A SCENE OF SAVAGE SLAUGHTER.” 





England. Some few years ago the writer 
went with one of the keepers into the Penn 
Ponds Wood at the back of the upper lake in 
Richmond Park, on one of those perfect 
days of early spring such as poets sing of. 
The wood, and especially that part which 
touches the water-side end, where there 
is a small marsh with tall rushes and 
grasses, was full 
of little birds 
freshly arrived. 
There were 
scores of them 
— sedges, war- 
blers, wood- 
warblers, black- 
caps, willow- 
wrens, and a few 
redstarts. The 
little warblers 
were too tired 
to sing and al- 
most too tired 
to fly, but were 
just creeping 
about among 
the bushes and 
rushes as if half 
asleep with 
fatigue. It is 
now announced 
that a further 
and more 
thorough obser- 
vation of the 
coming of the 
birds is to be 
undertaken, in 
which the com- 
mittee of the 
British Associa- 
tion previously 
interested in 
obtaining these 
records will not only employ the lighthouse- 
keepers to signal and enter the time of their 
arrival; but will also try to discover how and 
when they move onward inland to their here- 
ditary nesting-places. 

To sum up the known phenomena of the 
return of the birds in spring. It is now 
certain that in nearly all cases, except those 
of a few species, such as the willow-wren and 
the chiff-chaff, stragglers of which are believed 
to linger in Cornwall through the winter, 
the great bulk of the birds do not winter 
nearer to England than the African shore of 
the Mediterranean or the most southern 
groves of Spain or Italy. Most of them have 























































THE STORKS—“ COMING DOWN THE NILE FROM KHARTOUM.” 


their “ winter base” at a vastly greater distance 
—probably not far from the line of the 
Equator in Africa. Other species go much 
farther south than this, and start on their 
return journey from South Africa, in Natal 
or Cape Colony. When returning, contrary 
to their habit when leaving Britain’s shores, 
they do not as a rule travel in large 
flocks, nor do they assemble on the 
coasts of France or Spain, and then travel in 
sudden “rushes” across the sea. Their 
approach over the land is gradual in most 
cases, and generally, as the birds pass over the 
lands in which they nest, those “ belongirg” 
by heredity to that country drop out and 
stay there. Coming down the Nile from 
Khartoum the stork has been noticed to 
make the journey by short stages, settling each 
night on a sandbank to roost, and leaving 
shortly after sunrise. The land migrations are 
often, if not generally, by daytime. But in 
crossing the sea, the last stage before they 
reach England, the passage is invariably 
made by night. The reason for this is 
believed to be found in the danger to which 
they are exposed from rapacious birds, such 
as the seagulls, when crossing the sea, and 
on arriving very tired on the shores. Their 
passage from the coast inland is almost un- 
known, but it appears to be very rapidly 
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made. There is 
no evidence what- 
ever that the 
birds on passage 
fly at any abnor- 
mal rate of speed. 
If the wind is be- 
hind a bird it adds 
to the speed of its 
flight in a calm the 
whole speed of 
the wind, and this 
in a moderate 
breeze is twenty- 
five miles an hour, 
and ina high wind 
forty or more. 
What the effect 
of a side wind 
may be is not 
known, but it 
must be easy for 
most birds, after 
selecting a favour- 
ing wind, to travel 
at a speed of fifty miles an hour. As 
they have only the Channel to cross, 
there is no need to suppose that they 
even require to fly faster than their normal 
speed. 

Of the three “mysteries of migration,” 
rightly so-called, two remain mysteries still. 
The so-called “impulse to migration” has 
never been explained. Neither have we the 
least certain clue to the means by which the 
birds find their way for the first time, when 
they return to the country where last year 
they were hatched from the egg. A possible 
explanation of the means by which the 
birds know, as if by aerial telegraphy, 
when the weather in a distant land is 
such as to make it reasonable for them to 
expect to find a store of food upon their 
arrival has already been suggested. The vast 
and wide extension of area of a rise of 
temperature, and the birds’ own hypersensi- 
tiveness to such changes, coincide with 
most of the requirements for a natural 
means of conveying the needed information 
to a great distance, and almost in a few 
hours. Should it be found by observation 
that the advance of the coming hosts 
corresponds with the extension of these 
meteorological warnings, the means of their 
knowledge will be placed beyond doubt. 















traveller stood looking 
from the tap-room window of 
the Cauliflower at the falling 
rain. The village street below 
was empty, and everything was 
quiet with the exception of the 
garrulous old man smoking with much enjoy- 
ment on the settle behind him. 

“It'll do a power o’ good,” said the 
ancient, craning his neck round the edge of 
the settle and turning a bleared eye on the 
window. “I ain’t like some folk ; I never 
did mind a drop o’ rain.” 

The traveller grunted and, returning to the 
settle opposite the old man, fell to. lazily 
stroking a cat which had strolled in attracted 
by the warmth of the small fire which 
smouldered in the grate. 

“He’s a good mouser,” said the old man, 
“but I expect that Smith the landlord would 
sell ‘im to anybody for arf a crown; but 
we ‘ad a cat in Claybury once that you 
couldn’t ha’ bought for a hundred golden 
sovereigns.” 

The traveller continued to caress the cat. 

“A white cat, with one yaller eye and one 
blue one,” continued the old man. “It 





sounds queer, but it’s as true as I sit ’ere 
Vol, xxix.—72. 











wishing that I ’ad another mug o’ ale as good 
as the last you gave me.” 

The traveller, with a start that upset the 
cat’s nerves, finished his own mug, and then 
ordered both to be refilled. He stirred the fire 
into a blaze, and, lighting his pipe and putting 
one foot on to the hob, prepared to listen. 

It used to belong to old man Clark, young 
Joe Clark’s uncle, said the ancient, smacking 
his lips delicately over the ale and extending 
a tremulous claw to the tobacco-pouch pushed 
towards him; and he was never tired of 
showing it off to people. He used to call it 
‘is blue-eyed darling, and the fuss ’e made o’ 
that cat was sinful. 

Young Joe Clark couldn’t bear it, but 
being down in ’is uncle’s will for five cottages 
and a bit o’ land bringing in about forty 
pounds a year, he ’ad to ’ide his feelings and 
pretend as he loved it. He used to take it 
little drops o’ cream and tit-bits o’ meat, and 
old Clark was so pleased that ’e promised 
‘im that he should ’ave the cat along with 
all the other property when ’e was dead. 

Young Joe said he couldn’t thank ’im 
enough, and the old man, who ’ad been 
ailing a long time, made ’im come up every 
day to teach ’im ’ow to take care of it arter 
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he was gone. He taught Joe ’ow to cook 
its meat and then chop it up fine; ’ow it 
liked a clean saucer every time for its milk ; 
and ’ow he wasn’t to make a noise when it 
was asleep. 

“Take care your children don’t worry it, 
Joe,” he ses one day, very sharp. “One o’ 
your boys was pulling its tail this morning, 
and I want you to clump his ’ead for ’im.” 

“Which one was it?” ses Joe. 

“ The slobbery-nosed one,” ses old Clark. 

“1’ll give ’im a clout as soon as I get ome,” 
ses Joe, who was very fond of ’is children. 

“Go and fetch ’im and do it ’ere,” ses the 
old man ; “ that’ll teach ’im to love animals.” 

Joe went off ’ome to fetch the boy, and arter 
his mother ’ad washed his face, and wiped 
his nose, an’ put a clean pinneyfore on ’im, he 
took ’im to ’is uncle’s and clouted his ’ead for 
‘im. Arter that Joe and ’is wife ’ad words 
all night long, and next morning old Clark, 
coming in from the garden, was just in time 
to see ‘im kick the cat right acrost the 
kitchen. 

He could ’ardly speak for a minute, and 
when ’e could Joe see plain wot a fool he’d 
been. Fust of all ’e called Joe every name he 
could think of—which took ’im a long time— 
and then he ordered ’im out of ’is house. 

“You shall ’ave my money when your 
betters have done with it,” he ses, “and not 
afore. That’s all you’ve done for yourself.” 

Joe Clark didn’t know wot he meant at 
the time, but when old Clark died three 
months arterwards ’e found out. His uncle 
‘ad made a new will and left everything to 
old George Barstow for as long as the cat 
lived, providing that he took care of it. 
When the cat was dead the property was to 
go to Joe. 

The cat was only two years old at the 
time, and George Barstow, who was arf 
crazy with joy, said it shouldn’t be ’is fault if 
it didn’t live another twenty years. 

The funny thing was the quiet way Joe 
Clark took it. He didn’t seem to be at all 
cut up about it, and when Henery Walker 
said it was a shame, ’e said he didn’t mind, 
and that George Barstow was a old man, and 
he was quite welcome to ’ave the property 
as long as the cat lived. 

“It must come to me by the time I’m an 
old man,” he ses, “and that’s all I care 
about.” 

Henery Walker went off, and as ’e passed 
the cottage where old Clark used to live, 
and which George Barstow ’ad moved into, 
’e spoke to the old man over the palings and 
told ’im wot Joe Clark ’ad said. George 
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Barstow only grunted and went on stooping 
and prying over ‘is front garden. 

“ Bin and lost something?” ses Henery 
Walker, watching ’im. 

“No; I’m finding,” ses George Barstow, 
very fierce, and picking up something. 
“That’s the fifth bit o’ powdered liver I’ve 
found in my garden this morning.” 

Henery Walker went off whistling, and the 
opinion he’d ’ad o’ Joe Clark began to 
improve. He spoke to Joe about it that 
arternoon, and Joe said that if ’e ever 
accused ’im o’ such things agin he’d knock 
‘is ’ead off. He said that he ’oped the cat 
’ud live to be a hundred, and that ’e’d no 
more think of giving it poisoned meat than 
Henery Walker would of paying for ’is drink 
so long as ’e could get anybody else to do it 
for ‘im. 

They ’ad bets up at this ’ere Cauliflower 
public-’ouse that evening as to ’ow long that 
cat ’ud live. Nobody gave it more than a 
month, and Bill Chambers sat and thought o’ 
so many ways o’ killing it on the sly that it 
was wunnerful to hear ’im. 

George Barstow took fright when he ’eard 
of them, and the care ’e took o’ that cat was 
wunnerful to behold. Arf its time it was 
shut up in the back bedroom, and the other 
arf George Barstow was fussing arter it till 
that cat got to hate ’im like pison. Instead 
o’ giving up work as he’d thought to do, ’e 
told Henery Walker that ’e’d never worked so 
‘ard in his life. 

“ Wot about fresh air and exercise for it ?” 
ses Henery. 

“Wot about Joe Clark?” ses George 
Barstow. “I’m tied ’and and foot. I dursent 
leave the ’ouse fora moment. I ain’t been 
to the Cauliflower since I’ve ’ad it, and three 
times I got out o’ bed last night to see if it 
was safe.” 

“‘ Mark my words,” ses Henery Walker ; “if 
that cat don’t ’ave exercise, you'll lose it.” 

“‘T shall lose it if it does ’ave exercise,” ses 
George Barstow, “ that I know.” 

He sat down thinking arter Henery Walker 
’ad gone, and then he ’ad a little collar and 
chain made for it, and took it out for a walk. 
Pretty near every dog in Claybury went with 
‘em, and the cat was in such a state o’ mind 
afore they got ’ome he couldn’t do anything 
with it. It ’ad a fit as soon as they got 
indoors, and George Barstow, who ’ad read 
about children’s fits in the almanac, gave it a 
warm bath. It brought it round immediate, 
and then it began to tear round the room 
and up and down stairs till George Barstow 
was afraid to go near it. 
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It was so bad that evening, sneezing, that 
George Barstow sent for Bill Chambers, 
who'd got a good name for doctoring animals, 
and asked ‘im to give it something. Bill 
said he’d got some powders at ‘ome that 
would cure it at once, and he went and 














“‘ PRETTY NEAR EVERY DOG IN 


fetched ’em and mixed one up with a bit o’ 
butter. 

“That’s the way to give a cat medicine,” 
he ses; “smear it with the butter and then 
it'll lick it off, powder and all.” 

He was just going to rub it on the cat 
when George Barstow caught ’old of ’is arm 
and stopped ’im. 

“How do I know it ain’t pison ?” he ses. 
“You're a friend o’ Joe Clark’s, and for all I 
know he may ha’ paid you to pison it.” 

“I wouldn’t do such a thing,” ses Bill. 
“You ought to know me better than that.” 

“ All right,” ses George Barstow ; “ you eat 
it then, and I’!l give you two shillings instead 
o’ one. You can easy mix some more.” 

“Not me,” ses Bill Chambers, making a 
face. 

“Well, three shillings, then,” ses George 
Barstow, getting more and more suspicious 
like ; “four shillings—five shillings.” 

Bill Chambers shook his ‘ead, and George 
Barstow, more and more certain that he ’ad 
caught ’im trying to kill ’is cat and that ’e 
wouldn’t eat the stuff, rose ‘im up to ten 
shillings. 

Bill looked at the butter and 


? 


then ’e 
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looked at the ten shillings on the table, and 
at last he shut ’is eyes and gulped it down 
and put the money in ’is pocket. 

“You see, I ’ave to be careful, Bill,” ses 

George Barstow, rather upset. 

Bill Chambers didn’t answer ’im. He sat 
there as white as a 
sheet, and making 

\) such extraordinary 
faces that George was 
arf afraid of ’im. 
_ “ Anything wrong, 
Bill?” he ses at last. 
Bill sat staring at 
‘im, and then all of a 
sudden he clapped 
‘is ’andkerchief to ‘is 


CLAYBURY WENT WITH 'EM.” 


mouth and, getting up from ’is chair, opened 
the door and rushed out. George Barstow 
thought at fust that he ’ad eaten pison for 
the sake o’ the ten shillings, but when ’e 
remembered that Bill Chambers ’ad got the 
most delikit stummick in Claybury he 
altered ’is mind. 

The cat was better next morning, but 
George Barstow had ’ad such a fright about 
it ’e wouldn’t let it go out of ’is sight, and 
Joe Clark began to think that ’e would ’ave 
to wait longer for that property than ’e had 
thought, arter all. To’ear ’im talk anybody’d 
ha’ thought that ’e loved the cat. We didn’t 
pay much attention to it up at the Cauli- 
flower ere, except maybe to wink at ’im—a 
thing he couldn’t abear—but at ’ome, 0’ 
course, his young ‘uns thought as every- 
thing he said was Gospel; and one day, 
coming ’ome from work, as he was passing 
George Barstow’s he was paid out for his 
deceitfulness. 

“T’ve wronged you, Joe Clark,” ses George 
Barstow, coming to the door, “and I’m sorry 
for it.” 

“Oh!” ses Joe, staring. 

“Give that to your little Jimmy,” ses 
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George Barstow, giving ’im a shilling. “I’ve 
give ‘im one, but I thought arterwards it 
wasn’t enough.” 

“ What for?” ses Joe, staring at ’im agin. 

“For bringing my cat ome,” ses George 
Barstow. ‘“’Ow it got out I can’t think, but 
I lost it for three hours, and I’d about given 
it up when your little Jimmy brought it to 
me in’is arms. He’s a fine little chap and 
’e does you credit.” 

Joe Clark tried to speak, but he couldn’t 
get a word out, 
and Henery 
Walker, wot ’ad 
just come up 
and ’eard wot 
passed, took 
hold of ’is arm 
and helped ’im 
home. He 
walked like a 
man in a dream, 
but arf-way he 
stopped and cut 
a stick from the 


hedge to take , 
‘ome to little 
Jimmy. He 


said the boy ’ad 
been asking him 
for a stick for 
some time, but up till then ’e’d always 
forgotten it. 

At the end o’ the fust year that cat 
was still alive, to everybody’s surprise ; 
but George Barstow took such care of 
it ’e never let it out of ’is sight. Every 
time ’e went out he took it with ’im 
in a hamper, and, to prevent its being 
pisoned, he paid Isaac Sawyer, who ’ad the 
biggest family in Claybury, sixpence a week 
to let one of ’is boys taste its milk before it 
had it. 

The second year it was ill twice, but the 
horse-doctor that George Barstow got for it 
said that it was as ’ard as nails, and with care 
it might live to be twenty. He said that it 
wanted more fresh air and exercise ; but when 
he ’eard ’ow George Barstow come by it he 
said that p’r’aps it would live longer indoors 
arter all. 

At last one day, when George Barstow ’ad 
been living on the fat o’ the land for nearly 
three years, that cat got out agin. George 
‘ad raised the front-room winder two or three 
inches to throw something outside, and, afore 
he knew wot was ‘appening, the cat was out- 
side and going up the road about twenty 
miles an hour. 
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George Barstow went arter it, but he might 
as well ha’ tried to catch the wind. The cat 
was arf wild with joy at getting out agin, and 
he couldn’t get within arf a mile of it. 

He stayed out all day without food or 
drink, follering it about until it came on 
dark, and then, o’ course, he lost sight of it, 
and, hoping against ‘ope that it would come 
home for its food, he went ’ome and waited 
for it. He sat up all night dozing in a chair 


in the front room with the door left open, 
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but it was all no use ; and arter thinking for 
a long time wot was best to do, he went out 
and told some o’ the folks it was lost and 
offered a reward of five pounds for it. 

You never saw such a hunt then in all 
your life. Nearly every man, woman, and 
child in Claybury left their work or school 
and went to try and earn that five pounds. 
By the arternoon George Barstow made it 
ten pounds provided the cat was brought 
‘ome safe and sound, and people as was too 
old to walk stood at their cottage doors to 
snap it up as it came by. 

Joe Clark was hunting for it ’igh and low, 
and so was ’is wife and the boys. In fact, 
I b’lieve that everybody in Claybury except- 
ing the parson and Bob Pretty was trying to 
get that ten pounds. 

O’ course, we could understand the parson— 
‘is pride wouldn’t let ’im ; but a low, poaching, 
thieving rascal like Bob Pretty turning up ‘is 
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nose at ten pounds was more than we could 
make out. Even on the second day, when 
George Barstow made it ten pounds down 
and a shilling a week for a year besides, he 
didn’t offer to stir ; all he did was to try and 
make fun o’ them as was looking for it. 

“Have you looked everywhere you can 
think of for it, Bill?” he ses to Bill 
Chambers. 

“ Yes, I ’ave,” ses Bill. 

“Well, then, you want to look everywhere 
else,” ses Bob Pretty. “I know where I 
should look if I wanted to find it.” 

“Why don’t you find it, then?” ses Bill. 

“’Cos I don’t want to make mischief,” ses 
Bob Pretty. “I don’t want to be un- 
neighbourly to Joe Clark by interfering at all.” 

“Not for all that money ?” ses Bill. 

“Not for fifty pounds,” ses Bob Pretty ; 
“you ought to know me better than that, Bill 
Chambers.” 

“It’s my belief that you know more about 
where that cat is than you ought to,” ses 
Joe Gubbins. 

“You go on looking for it, Joe,” ses Bob 
Pretty, grinning ; ‘it’s good exercise for you, 
and you've only lost two days’ work.” 

“T’ll give you arf a crown if you let me 
search your ’ouse, Bob,” ses Bill Chambers, 
looking at ’im very ’ard. 

“I couldn’t do it at the price, Bill,” ses 
Bob Pretty, shaking his ’ead. “I’m a pore 
man, but I’m very partikler who I ’ave come 
into my ‘ouse.” 

O’ course, everybody left off looking at 
once when they heard about Bob—not that 
they believed that he’d be such a fool as to 
keep the cat in his ’ouse ; and that evening, 
as soon as it was dark, Joe Clark went round 
to see ‘im. 

“ Don’t tell me as that cat’s found, Joe,” 
ses Bob Pretty, as Joe opened the door. 

“Not as I’ve ’eard of,” said Joe, stepping 
inside. “I wanted to speak to you about it ; 
the sooner it’s found the better I shall be 
pleased.” 

“It does you credit, Joe Clark,” ses Bob 
Pretty. 

“Tt’s my belief that it’s dead,” ses Joe, 
looking at ’im very ’ard ; “ but I want to make 
sure afore taking over the property.” 

Bob Pretty looked at ’im and then he gave 
a little cough. “Oh, you want it to be found 
dead,” he ses. ‘ Now, I wonder whether that 
cat’s worth most dead or alive ?” 

Joe Clark coughed then. “ Dead, I should 
think,” he ses at last. 

“George Barstow’s just ’ad bills printed 
offering fifteen pounds for it,” ses Bob Pretty. 
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“T’ll give that or more when I come into 
the property,” ses Joe Clark. 

“There’s nothing like ready-money, though, 
is there ?” ses Bob. 

“T’ll promise it to you in writing, Bob,” 
ses Joe, trembling. 

“There’s some things that don’t look well 
in writing, Joe,” says Bob Pretty, considering ; 
“ besides, why should you promise it to me ?” 

“©’ course, I meant if you found it,” 
ses Joe. 

“Well, I'll do my best, Joe,” ses Bob 
Pretty; “and none of us can do no more 
than that, can they?” 

They sat*talking and argufying over it for 
over an hour, and twice Bob Pretty got up 
and said ’e was going to see whether George 
Barstow wouldn't offer more. By the time 
they parted they was as thick as thieves, and 
next morning Bob Pretty was wearing Joe 
Clark’s watch and chain, and Mrs, Pretty 
was up at Joe’s ’ouse to see whether there 
was any of ’is furniture as she ’ad a fancy for. 

She didn’t seem to be able to make up ’er 
mind at fust between a chest o’ drawers that 
‘ad belonged to Joe’s mother and a grand- 
father clock. She walked from one to the 
other for about ten minutes, and then Bob, 
who ’ad come in to ’elp her, told ’er to ’ave 
both, — 

“You're quite welcome,” he ses; “ain't 
she, Joe?” 

Joe Clark said “ Yes,” and arter he ’ad 
helped them carry ’em ’ome the Prettys went 
back and took the best bedstead to pieces, 
cos Bob said as it was easier to carry that 
way. Mrs. Clark ’ad to go and sit down at 
the bottom o’ the garden with the neck of ’er 
dress undone to give herself air, but when 
she saw the little Prettys each walking ’ome 
with one of ’er best chairs on their ’eads she 
got up and walked up and down like a mad 
thing. 

“I’m sure I don’t know where we are to 
put it all,” ses Bob Pretty to Joe Gubbins, 
wot was looking on with other folks, “ but 
Joe Clark is that generous he won’t ’ear of 
our leaving anything.” 

“Has ’e gorn mad?” ses Bill Chambers, 
staring at ’im. 

“Not as I knows on,” ses Bob Pretty. 
“It’s is good-’artedness, that’s all. He feels 
sure that that cat’s dead, and that he'll ’ave 
George Barstow’s cottage and furniture. I 
told ’im he’d better wait till he’d made sure, 
but ’e wouldn’t.” 

Before they'd finished the Prettys ’ad 
picked that ’ouse as clean as a bone, and 
Joe Clark ’ad to go and get clean straw for 
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his wife and children to sleep on ; not that 
Mrs. Clark ’ad any sleep that night, nor Joe 
neither. 

Henery Walker was the fust to see what it 
really meant, and he went rushing off as fast 
as ’e could run to tell George Barstow. 
George couldn’t believe ’im at fust, but 
when ’e did he swore that if a ’air of that 
cat’s head was harmed ’e’d ’ave the law 0’ 
Bob Pretty, and arter Henecy Walker ’ad 
gone ’e walked round to tell ’im so. 

“You're not yourself, George Barstow, else 
you wouldn’t try and take away my character 
like that,” ses Bob Pretty. 

“* Wot did Joe Clark give you all them things 
for?” ses George, pointing to the furniture. 

“Took a fancy to me, I s’pose,” ses Bob. 
“People do sometimes. ‘There’s something 
about me at times that makes ’em like me.” 

“He gave ’em to you to kill my cat,” ses 
George Barstow. “It’s plain enough for 
anybody to see.” 

Bob Pretty smiled. “I expect it'll turn 
up safe and sound one o’ these days,” he ses, 
“and then you'll come round and beg my 
pardon. P’r’aps 

** P’r’aps wot ?” 
waiting a bit. 

“P’r’aps somebody ’as got it and is keeping 
it till you’ve drawed the fifteen pounds out o’ 
the bank,” ses Bob, looking at ’im very hard. 

“ I’ve taken it out o’ the bank,” ses George, 
starting ; “if that cat’s alive, Bob, and you’ve 
got it, there’s the fifteen pounds the moment 
you ‘and it over.” 


ses George Barstow, arter 
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“Wot d’ye 
mean—megot 
it?” ses Bob 
Pretty. “‘ You 
be careful o’ 
my character.” 

“T mean if 
you know 
where it is,” 
ses George 
Barstow, trem- 
bling all over. 

“T don’t say 
I couldn’t find 
it, if that’s wot 
you mean,” 
ses Bob. “I 
can gin’rally find things 
when I want to.” 

“You find me that 
cat, alive and well, and 
the money’s yours, 
Bob,” ses George, 
‘ardly able to speak, 
now that ’e fancied the cat was still alive. 

Bob Pretty shook his ’ead. “No ; that 
won't do,” he ses. “S’pose I did ‘ave the 
luck to find that pore animal, you’d say I’d 
had it all the time and refuse to pay.” 

“T swear I wouldn't, Bob,” ses George 
Barstow, jumping up. 

“ Best thing you can do if you want me to 
try and find that cat,” says Bob Pretty, “is 
to give me the fifteen pounds now and I'll 
go and look for it at once. I can’t trust you, 
George Barstow.” 

“And I can't 
Barstow. 

“Very good,” ses Bob, getting up; 
“there’s no ’arm done. P’raps Joe Clark ’ll 
find the cat is dead and p’r’aps you'll find it’s 
alive. It’s all one to me.” 

George Barstow walked off ’ome, but he 
was in such a state o’ mind ’e didn’t know 
wot to do. Bob Pretty turning up ’is nose 
at fifteen pounds like that made ’im think 
that Joe Clark ’ad promised to pay ’im more 
if the cat was dead ; and at last, arter worrying 
about it for a couple o’ hours, ’e came up to 
this ‘ere Cauliflower and offered Bob the 
fifteen pounds. 

“Wot’s this for?” ses Bob. 

“For finding my cat,” ses George. 

“Look ’ere,” ses Bob, handing it back, 
“T’ve ’ad enough o’ your insults; I don’t 
know where your cat is.” 

“I mean for trying to find it, Bob,” ses 
George Barstow. 

‘Oh, well, I don’t mind that,” ses Bob, 








trust you,” ses George 






























taking it. “I’m a ’ard-working man, and 
I’ve got to be paid for my time; it’s on’y 
fair to my wife and children. [ll start 
now.” 

He finished up ’is beer, and while the 
other chaps was telling George Barstow wot a 
fool he was Joe Clark slipped out arter Bob 
Pretty and began to call ’1m all the names he 
could think of. 

“Don’t you worry,” ses Bob ; “the cat 
ain’t found yet.” 

“Ts it dead?” ses Joe Clark, ’ardly able 
to speak. 

“’Ow should I know?” ses Bob ; “ that’s 
wot I’ve got to try and find out. That's wot 
you gave me your furniture for, and wot 
George Barstow gave me the fifteen pounds 
for, ain’t it? 


Now, don’t you ae 


stop me now, 
‘cos [I’m goin’ 
to begin look- 
ing.” 

He started 


looking there Be 
and then, and . 

for the next two SF 

or three days —S inn 


George Barstow 
and Joe Clark 
see ’im walking 
up and down 


with his ’ands 
in ’is pockets 
looking over 


garden fences 
and calling 
“Puss.” He asked every- 
body ’e see whether they 
‘ad seen a white cat with 
one blue eye and one 
yaller one, and every time 
‘e came into the Cauli- 
flower he put his ’ead 
over the bar and called 
“Puss,” ’cos, as ’e said, 

it was as likely to be there 

as anywhere else. 

It was about a week after the cat ’ad dis- 
appeared that George Barstow was standing 
at "is door talking to Joe Clark, who was 
saying the cat must be dead and ’e wanted ’is 
property, when he sees a man coming up the 
road carrying a basket stop and speak to Bill 
Chambers. Just as ’e got near them an 
awful “miaow” come from the basket and 
George Barstow and Joe Clark started as if 
they’d been shot. 
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“ He’s found it!” shouts Bill Chambers, 
pointing to the man. 

“It’s been living with me over at Ling for 
a week pretty near,” ses the man. “I tried 
to drive it away several times, not knowing 
that there was fifteen pounds offered for it.” 

George Barstow tried to take ’old of the 
basket. 

“T want that fifteen pounds fust,” ses the 
man. 

“That’s on’y right and fair, George,” ses 
Bob Pretty, who ’ad just come up. “ You've 
got all the luck, mate. We've been hunting 
igh and low for that cat for a week.” 

Then George Barstow tried to explain to 
the man and call Bob Pretty names at the 
same time; but it was all no good. The 
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‘**) WANT THAT FIFTEEN POUNDS FUST, SES THE MAN,” 


man said it ’ad nothing to do with ‘im wot 
he ’ad paid to Bob Pretty ; and at last they 
fetched Policeman White over from Cudford, 
and George Barstow signed a paper to pay 
five shillings a week till the reward was paid. 

George Barstow ’ad the cat for five years 
arter that, but he never let it get away agin. 
They got to like each other in time and died 
within a fortnight of each other, so that Joe 
Clark got ’is property arter all. 









Random Recollections of a Bohemian. 


I.—SOME 


STUDIO STORIES. 


By M. STERLING MACKINLAy, M.A. Oxon. 


HERE is a saying that mis- 
fortunes never come singly, 
but further than that there 
seems a strange fatality attach 
ing to the mystic number 
three. How often has one 
found that, after two pieces of bad news have 
been received, they are followed at no distant 
date by a third. 

Holland Park, the Mecca of the painting 
world, has only recently experienced this 
cruel working of chance—if “chance” it be. 
Not many months back the passing on of 
Watts removed one of the most imposing 
figures of Englishart. This phrase “ Passing 
on” was, by the way, invariably used by 
Antoinette Sterling, who would never speak 
of anyone as dying ; and certainly few would 
deny the greater beauty in the idea which 
the words imply. No long time elapsed after 
the loss of Watts before 
one heard that Colin 





the most exquisite furniture, embroideries, 
pictures, china, and “objy darz,” as_ the 
nouveaux riches would style them. Val 
Prinsep used to spend a good deal of time 
at Santa Claus, his country place at Pevensey. 
When, however, in London, he was, during 
the summer months, almost always e” évidence 
at Lord’s on the occasion of any important 
cricket matches. Particularly was this so at 
the Eton and Harrow match, two of his sons 
being Etonians. 


As a critic of art Prinsep had the repu- 
tation of being hard to please. Lord 
Leighton used to recount an instance of this. 
Sir Frederick, as then he was, had completed 
the modelling of a statuette, which had as its 
subject an athlete struggling in the coils of a 
snake. Being satisfied with the effect pro 
duced, he showed it to his friends. They 

all pronounced it grand, 
and Leighton forthwith 








Hunter was no more, 
and, strangely enough, 
the famous Scotch sea- 
scape artist lived but 
four doors from Watts 
in Melbury Road. The 
triple misfortune has 
been completed by Val 
Prinsep, whose home 
lay almost immediately 
to the rear of his two 
fellow-painters. 


Val Prinsep, in addi 
tion to the brush, 
would on occasion use 
the pen with consider- 
able distinction. 











decided to reproduce 
it in life-size, the mag- 
nificent Python now at 
the Tate Gallery being 
the result. 

After having achieved 
sO great a _ success 
among his other artistic 
friends, and meeting 
with such unanimous 
praise, Leighton, 
“greatly daring,” deter 
mined to show it to Val 
Prinsep. The stern 
critic gazed at it for 
some minutes, unable 
apparently to find any 
objection to the work. 
Sir Frederick, 








seeing 








Several books were 
published and a couple 
of his plays produced 
some years ago— 
“Cousin Dick,” at the Court Theatre, and 
“Monsieur le Duc,” at the St. James’s. 
London knew few more delightful hosts 
than Mr. and Mrs. Prinsep, or more beauti- 
ful houses than theirs, filled as it was with 


VAL PRINSEP, R.A. 
From a Photo. by Geo. Newnes, Lid 


that he had made a 
favourable impression 
on the redoubtable Val, 
awaited with no small feeling of con- 
fidence the result of his friend’s contempla- 
tion. Silence reigned supreme for some few 
moments ; then at last the Oracle spoke. 
“The snake's wrong, any way.” 
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Spooner, the Oxford Don, has raised to 
himself “‘a monument more lasting than 
brass,” as Horace says, by being the original 
of the term “Spoonerism,” the interchanging 
of the first letters or syllables of two words 
in a sentence. During 
one of his sermons he 
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painters give to their work. So far did 
Leighton pursue this style that his pictures 
appeared to have almost a waxen surface. 
There was a story at the Art Academy 
Schools of his stopping before the work of an 

embryo artist, who was 

endeavouring to paint 








is reported to have 
made the touching 
observation: “Is there 
anyone among us who 
has not at some time 
cherished a half-warmed 
fish in his breast ?” 
The reverend  gentle- 
man intended presum- 
ably to say “ half-formed 
wish.” 

This is but one of the 
many stories told of the 











a girl’s face on _ his 
canvas, and was doing 
it with a very rough 
surface indeed. Sir 
Frederick stood still for 
some moments, gazing 
at the picture more in 
sorrow than in anger. 
“Yes, my dear fellow, 
very nice! Very nice 
indeed! But let me 
assure you that the 
bloom on a maiden’s 
cheek has nothing in 














Rev. Spooner, for has 

not his fame gone forth common with a gravel 
to the uttermost parts path !” 

of the earth? Are not 

his “ Kinquering kongs Leighton always 
their titles take” and took a great interest 
‘“‘Iceland’s Greasy Sean 0 Flats. to Btn & Wels in the work of Hen- 
Mountains” (which rietta Rae from the 


were given out by him 

as the titles of two well-known hymns) 
emendations worthy to excite the bitterest 
rivalry and jealousy in the breasts of all 
the greatest scholars of the day? He is 
quite a naturalist in his way, and takes 
in things which others might pass by 
unnoticed. On one occasion he was 
walking through the Oxford parks in the 
dusk of the evening and a fat belle on his 
arm, which is his picturesque way of stating 
that a bat fell on his arm. Another time 
he was watching the evolutions of a cat on 
a wall, when suddenly it sprang off, popped 
on its drawers, and ran away. How much 
more interesting than to see a cat which 
merely dropped on its paws and scampered 
off! Spooner is, moreover, distinctly a ladies’ 
man, and says that if ever he has to give up 
Oxford life he will kiss them meanly. Poor 
Spooner! Did he ever perpetrate a tenth 
or hundredth part of the “Spoonerisms ” 
fathered upon him? Probably he made a 
slip in speaking on some occasion, and 
thereby established a precedent, of which 
Oxford was not slow in taking advantage. 


But to return to Sir Frederick Leighton. 
He was, of course, devoted to the smooth 
texture method of painting in oils, as 
opposed to the rough surface which many 

Vol. xxix.—73. 


commencement of her 
career, and helped her greatly with his 
advice and encouragement. At one time 
Henrietta Rae and her husband, Ernest 
Normand, who is himself well known 
as an artist, were living not far from Val 
Prinsep. When Henrietta Rae was at work 
on her picture of “ Ophelia,” in which the 
King and Queen were depicted as being 
seated on a settle while Ophelia was entering 
the hall, Val Prinsep used to drop in occa- 
sionally and bring fresh criticisms on her 
treatment of the picture. He would suggest 
her putting the head of the King differently 
nearly every day. Mrs. Normand being 
herself never quite satisfied with the effect 
kept altering the pose accordingly, feeling 
dreadfully worried and disheartened the 
while. 

At last one morning Sir Frederick Leighton 
came into the studio, and, after inspecting 
the very latest change of position, made an 
observation, stopping any further alterations 
which might have continued to take place. 
“Why do you keep altering the picture and 
following every fresh suggestion? The only 
place you Aaven’t had his head is—on the 
floor. No, it won’t do! Pose it as you 
wish, and then keep it so.” 


When in the mood Henrietta Rae is a 
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most amusing and 
entertaining conversa- 
tionalist ; but, like all 
artistic natures, is either 
brimful of gaiety or 
down in the very depths 
of despondency. There 
would appear to be no 
intermediate stage be- 
tween the two. ‘The 
“golden mean” is very 
nice for an ordinary 
humdrum existence, 
but for those whose 
brains are fired with 
the divine spark of 
genius the golden mean 
is usually an utter im- 








without thinking what 
she was doing, threw 
out, not the chocolate 
paper, but—the ticket. 
Ernest Normand 
laughed at the mistake 
and chaffed his wife a 
good deal about the 
absurdity of losing one’s 
ticket. He never did 
such a thing! It was 
really too ridiculous. 
Finally, with some 
further teasing, the 
matter was dismissed 
from their minds. After 
spending the day in 
town they duly met at 














possibility. When 


Victoria in the evening 





Henrietta Rae is in her 
moments of bubbling 
effervescence, anec- 
dotes come pouring out one after the 
other, much as “the water comes down at 
Lodore.” 

One of her most amusing stories is an 
episode of travel and adventure, which 1s 
a fresh case of truth being stranger than 
fiction. The travel in question was a 
journey through——well, to save further 
suspense, it was between Victoria Station 
and the Crystal Palace. The adventure was 
not one of fire, or peril on the deep, or 
thrilling escape in the jungle, or——but you 
shall learn it, and so better judge of its 
nature. Henrietta Rae and her husband 
were travelling up from their home at Nor- 
wood to spend the day 
in town. As they both 


HENRIETTA RAE (MRS. NORMAND). 
From a Photo. by Window & Grove. 


for the journey home. 
Mrs. Normand told the 
story of her misadven- 
ture and showed the actual piece of chocolate 
paper which had caused all the mischief to 
the ticket-collector, who listened to all she 
said with a questioning smile of polite doubt. 
However, it was satisfactorily arranged that 
her journey should be made all right without 
a second payment. Suddenly all was upset 
by her husband, who during her conversation 
with the ticket-collector “might have been 
observed,” as the yellow-backs say, searching 
his pockets one after the other for something 
which did not appear to be forthcoming. 
“ Really, it’s very absurd ; but—er—the fact 
is—inspector—er—that I—h’m !—well, I’ve 
lost my return ticket as well!” An inspector 
is well drilled in the art 
of politeness. “ Ah, 











had to go on separate | 
visits, each kept their 

own return tickets, lest 
one of them should be 
unable by any chance 
to catch the train by 
which they had decided 
to return from Victoria. 
As they were steaming 
into Victoria on their 
way up to London, Mrs. 
Normand chanced to 
be holding the return 
half in her hand, to- 
gether with a piece of 
silver chocolate paper. 
Just before the plat- 
form was reached Mrs. 











yes, quite so, sir! Of 
course, you have some- 
thing to corroborate 
your statement—a bag 
of buns or an orange— 
or is yours ads, per- 
haps, a piece of choco- 
late paper ?” 


Ernest Normand 
used to be a great 
friend of Wills, the 
playwright, who made 
his name in this con- 
nection more _particu- 
larly in some of Sir 
Henry Irving’s earlier 
successes. Asa matter 














Normand opened the 
carriage window and, 


ERNEST NORMAND. 
From a Photo. by Elhott & Fry. 


of fact, Wills called 
himself a painter by 
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profession, and only did his literary work 
in spare hours. He kept on a studio 
and rooms in Paris for years, without going 
over to make use of them. When, therefore, 
Ernest Normand came in one day with the 
news that he was going over to Paris to 
study, Wills, in his generous way, at once 
said: “My dear fellow, you must use my 
rooms while you are over there. They are 
beautifully furnished, and you need only 
present my card. I haven’t. been there 
myself for several years, but you will find 
them all right, and I’m sure you will be 
comfortable during your stay.” 

So Normand set off in due course for 
Paris, and on arriving in the gay city drove 
to the address which 
Wills had given. The 
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it ended by the gentleman of the lean purse 
remaining with Wills for a very considerable 
time longer. Not only this, but Wills used 
to. put himself out in quite an absurd way to 
make his friend thoroughly at home. One 
day, in fact, someone who had called to see 
Wills and had found him seated smoking 
outside his own door was greeted with, “‘ How 
are you, old man? You don’t mind sitting 
out ere, do you? You see, Blank is at 
home, and he can’t bear the smell of 
tobacco.” 

Wills had very crude ideas about the 
management of money. When he received 
payment for a play he would not take the 
gold to the bank, but would pour it all into a 

:; drawer. Here it would 
lie for him to help him- 








door was opened and 
the card presented. “Is 
it all right?” ‘“ Mais 
oui, m’sieur! Entrez, 
sil vous plait!” and 
the artist was ushered 
up to Wills’s beautifully 
furnished rooms. The 
door opened, and the 
dream of a sumptuous 
apartment faded away. 
All that met the gaze 
were a massive ward- 
robe, an unwieldy set- 
tee, and a huge bed, 
without any bedding 
whatever. The fact was 
that during his absence 











self whenever he wanted 
any. Some of his 
friends used to do like- 
wise and found it most 
handy. The conse- 
quence of this was, 
however, that the 
money never lasted 
very long, and he was 
in a chronic state of 
being hard up. On 
more than one occasion 
when people called to 
see him word would be 
brought down that he 
could not see any 
visitors, as he was in 
bed and his clothes 














Wills had been con- 
stantly lending the 
rooms to friends. His 


fellow-artists knew that 

Wills would probably not occupy the place 
himself any more, and so used to take 
away with them on departure any things 
which each particularly fancied. All the 
long succession of friends had been so busy 
doing this that at last nothing was left 
of the “ beautifully furnished ” rooms except 
the three massive pieces of furniture, which 
were too large to be conveniently removed. 
All else was lost to sight, to memory dear. 


Wills was always of a very liberal dis- 
position, but his generosity was sometimes 
carried to rather an extreme. A friend of 
his, who was very hard up, came to Wills 
with his tale of woe. This at once brought 
compassion from Wills, and an invitation to 
spend a week at his house. The offer was 
promptly accepted, but, in place of the week, 


WwW. G. WILLS, 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 


were all in pawn. 

Wills had a trick of 
lowering his voice just 
slightly when intending 
to be very confidential with anyone. The result 
was that those around were apt to hear “ that 
which ought not to be heard,” with sometimes 
rather startling consequences. One afternoon, 
when several visitors had dropped in for a 
chat, Wills was heard about four o’clock to 
remark confidentially in one of his “ under- 
tones” to a couple of special friends: “ We 
won't have tea until the others have gone! 
We can have it so much more cosily by our- 
selves.” Everyone pretended not to hear 
and continued chatting for a few minutes, 
after which they looked not on the order of 
their going, but went at once. Another time 
a lady artist called to see Wills, and found 
him entertaining some four or five friends, 
one of whom happened to be a model. Wills 
at once began the necessary formalities. 
“Let me introduce Miss Blank,” and then, 
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dropping his voice very slightly, he added, 
in that confidential tone which none could 
be so deaf as not to hear, “She’s perfectly 
respectable.” 

As the lady was a very well-known model 
indeed, and used to sit to many of the fore- 
most artists of the day, including Sir Frederick 
Leighton himself, the remark was trying to 
her feelings, to say the least of it, considering 
she could not possibly pretend not to have 
heard, and an awkward silence ensued. Had 
Leighton only been present, he would have 
made some pleasant remark to smooth 
matters down in a moment, for he had an 
innate courtliness and charm which brought 
him the reputation for always saying the right 
thing at the right 
moment. Very different 
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Whistler used to bargain about the sale 
and position of his pictures, praise them, and 
set huge prices upon them. But under all 
this disguise he treated them as comparative 
trifles. Certainly one could hardly credit 
him as having been serious in the reply made 
to an admirer, who had been praising him as 
a demi-god, and finished up with the remark, 
“We all of us feel that you and Velasquez 
are by far the greatest painters the world 
has ever produced,” to which Whistler 
responded, “ Yes; but, my dear friend, why 
—why drag in Velasquez?” Many of 
Whistler’s remarks might have been made 
use of for Punch’s series of “Things one 
would rather have left unsaid.” 


An experience of Sir 








was the reputation of 
Whistler, who, apart 
from his pictures, made 
a sensation, it will be 
remembered, by his 
decoration of the 
famous “Peacock 
Room” for Leyland, 
the father-in-law of Val 
Prinsep. 


Whistler’s reputation 
was for saying the zwerong 
thing at the right 
moment. On occasions 
he seemed almost to go 
out of his way to do so. 
The desire of shining 











Frederick Leighton’s, 
by the way, did actu- 
ally become the origin 
of one of this series. A 
certain Lady B., whom 
he was asked to take in 
at a very swell dinner- 
party, did not, unfortu- 
nately, catch his name, 
and had no idea who 
it was beside whom she 
had the honour of 
sitting. All went well 
until they got on the 
subject of Art. This 
brought up, as a matter 
of course, a discussion 
on the Academy Ex- 
hibition. From this his 














before his devotees was 
strong in him, and he 
was not always particu- 
lar as to the manner in 
which the scintillation was obtained. Ata 
big reception one evening given in Prince’s 
Hall he strolled up with a mutual friend 
for an introduction to Henrietta Rae, 
who had been making a big hit with 
her Academy picture, “Psyche Before the 
Throne of Venus” (or “ Psitch,” as a lady 
was heard to pronounce the name, when 
reading it out from the catalogue, much to 
the edification of those around). Whistler 
had evidently been told that Mme. Rae was 
not altogether a skeleton. Evidently, how- 
ever, the description given to him had gone 
rather to the other extreme, for on being 
introduced to the artist he promptly 
remarked, for the edification of the troop 
of admiring Whistlerites who were follow- 
ing in his train, “Z don’t think you're a d#¢ 
too fat.” 


JAMES MCNEILL WHISTLER. 
From a Photo. by London Stereoscopic Co. 


neighbour soon got on 
to Leighton’s Academy 
picture of the year, still 
quite in the dark as to his identity. Lady B. 
began to say how much she disliked it ; in fact, 
she considered it simply horrible. “ But 
what is your opinion of it?” turning on him 
her most engaging smile. “Well, really, 
madam, I must ask you to excuse me from 
offering an opinion on the subject, as I fear 
it would not be altogether unbiased. You 
see, / happen to be Leighton.” 

Did his neighbour gracefully apologize 
and leave it at once for some safer topic ? 
Not a bit of it! Lady B. promptly rushed in 
where angels fear to tread. “Oh, I’m so 
sorry ; but then, you know, I don’t pretend to 
understand anything at all about painting 
myself. I only repeat what everyone else is 
saying.” ‘Things one would rather have left 


unsaid” with a vengeance. Poor Sir Frederick, 
with the atmosphere of sympathy in which he 
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always liked to live, must have experienced 
a rude shock at this remark ! 


Allusion has been made earlier in this 
article to Val Prinsep’s criticisms of Henrietta 
Rae’s picture on “ Ophelia.” During these 
visits he did not have things entirely his own 
way, and on two occasions, at least, certainly 
came out the worst in the encounter. One 
day Prinsep annoyed Mme. Rae about some- 
thing, and aroused the spirit of vengeance in 
her. Obviously a direct frontal attack upon 
the aggressor was unlikely to prove successful, 
as in stature he towered far above her. ° So 
Henrietta Rae looked round warily for some 
other way, and bymeans ef strategic manceuvre 
executed a crushing defeat on the enemy. 
Distracting Prinsep’s attention for a moment, 
the lady artist executed a flanking movement, 
seized his hat, and popped it into the stove. 
By the time Val Prinsep realized what had 
happened it was too late, for his opponent 
had cut his line of communication and pre- 
vented him from bringing up assistance until 
the hat had been subjected to a heavy fire, 
and finally annihilated. 

Shortly after this Henrietta Rae was at 
work one morning, and feeling very worried 
over one of her pictures, which was not 
“coming” well. Prinsep stole noiselessly in 
through the door of the studio, proud in the 
possession of a brand-new felt hat to replace 
that which had been cut off in its youth and 
brought to so untimely an end. 

Seeing that he had been unobserved, 
Prinsep tip-toed gently towards his prey, 
and suddenly jammed his hat down over 
herhead. With a startled cry Mrs. Normand 
tore the bowler from off her troubled brow, 
and, seeing who had been the author of this 
base attack, hurled the unoffending and 
defenceless hat through the open window, 
out into the muddy world beyond. Poor Val 
realized that if he was ever to wear the hat 
again it must be speedily rescued from its 
position of danger before the traffic should 
bring its career to a close. So out rushed 
Prinsep bare-headed into the street, where he 
was observed by Solomon J. Solomon, the 
artist, making his way gingerly through the 
mud towards the wished-for prize. 


His friends, by the way, tell an amusing 
story concerning Solomon and a somewhat 
too frolicsome young model—a girl who was 
always getting up to some lark. Solomon, 
on being told of this anecdote, failed to 
remember it, and, in fact, denied the soft 
impeachment altogether. Since this is the 


case, the fact must be borne in mind that in 
perusing the story it is about some ofher 
artist. As it is inconvenient in the telling of 
it that the hero should be nameless, and since 
Solomon in all his glory refuses to “give it 
a name,” let us call him David. This artist, 
then (who was xof Solomon), had to come 
some distance from his house to the studio 
in those days. Had it deen Solomon one 
could have added the remark that nowadays 
he lives only a few doors off from his studio, 
in the Finchley Road. Zempora mutantur ! 
However, as the artist was zo¢ Solomon, the 
information is hardly to the point, and may 
be ignored. On arrival at the studio, Sol— 
I mean David—would take off his boots and 
work in slippers during the day, for it 1s- very 
hard for artists to have to stand up hour after 
hour at their easel, with sometimes practically 
no rest at all. 

One afternoon David went out for a few 
minutes to see a friend whose studio was not 
many doors off. During his absence the 
unruly model, lest she should die of sheer 
ennui, looked round to find some amuse- 
ment. The devil can be generally trusted 
to find some mischief still for idle hands to 
do. Nor was he backward in coming for- 
ward on “Ais occasion. The door of the 
provision cupboard was half open, and there 
lay a large. pot of strawberry jam peeping 
wickedly out. An inspiration soon came, 
and with it the model seized the jam from 
its resting-place and promptly emptied the 
contents into Sol—into David’s boots. After 
this she returned the empty jar td its former 
resting-place, closed the door gently but 
firmly, and then sat down demurely by the 
fire to await the wanderer’s return. David 
came back in due course, finished his day’s 
work, and wearily bade the model farewell. 
When the young lady left—giving him in 
going out a singularly wicked look, the 
meaning of which he did not at the time 
quite grasp—David proceeded to prepare for 
his own departure. He went over to the 
corner where his boots were kept and began 
to slip them on, when-———but let us draw a 
veil over “the wingéd words which he spoke” 
during the ensuing moments. David’s feet 
were, like his heart, very tender, and he saw 
that he would never be able to get on those 
wretched boots until every bit of the jam 
was removed. Had he been a French 
scholar he could have called for “the boots 
of the gardener’s aunt.” It was one of the 
very few occasions when those singularly 
useful pieces of French conversation, as 
given in the grammars, might have come in 
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useful. As it was, there was nothing for it 
but that he should lift them up tenderly 
and struggle with water and hope to cleanse 
them of their sticky contents. 

Whilst he was in the midst of this occupa- 
tion the door opened, and in marched a 
fellow-artist, Mr.——but no, wild horses shall 
not drag his name from me, lest it should 
seem in any way to support an idea that the 
artist, after all, was not David, but So— 
someone else. As to the model, she cer- 
tainly should have made a name for herself, 
for it is very often the case that those who 


























GUSTAVE DORE. 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 


are the most mischievous and idle in their 
youth somehow come out on top in the end. 


As an instance, Doré was very mis- 
chievous as a boy, eventually being expelled 
for a villainous trick played by him on the 
head master, who had done something which 
his pupil strongly resented. What must 
young Doré do but get together a number of 
frogs from a neighbouring marsh and place 
them in the poor old gentleman’s bed. The 
wretched master, upon retiring late in the 
evening for a well-earned repose, nearly had 
a fit when his feet came in contact with the 
colony which had invaded such sacred terri- 
tory. “ Brekekekex! Koax! Koax !” ejacu- 
lated the frogs, at this stranger stealing in 
the night into their midst. To which 
greeting the head master, on discovering 
what had caused the sudden disturbance, 
replied in language befitting the occasion. 
Next day Doré left that school, and in a few 
years became, of all incongruous things after 
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such a start as this, a painter of religious 
pictures. From these he made over fifty 
thousand pounds, while the firm who owned 
the Doré Gallery and published the prints 
of his pictures cleared some two hundred 
thousand over the works of the young frog- 
collector of earlier years. 


The mention of Doré brings to the mind 
his contemporary, Rossetti. In his lighter 
moments Dante Gabriel Rossetti, the famous 
poet-painter, was ever fond of writing little 
limericks on his friends. One of these delight- 


























D. G. ROSSETTI. 
From a Photo. by W. & D. Downey, 


ful nonsense-verses Rossetti wrote on Burgess, 
the painter, who retained a very youthful 
appearance till well advanced in years :— 

There is an old fellow named Burgess, 

Who from infancy seldom emerges ; 

If you were not told 

He’s disgracefully old, 

You might offer bulls’-eyes to Burgess. 


Dulce est desipere in loco—* It is sweet to 
play the fool at the proper time ”—and most 
famous folk like to shake off their greatness 
on occasion. ‘Tschaikowski enjoyed the joke 
of his miniature overture to the “ Casse 
Noisette ” suite, which kept working up to 
big effects and then, where one would expect 
the full power of the orchestra, keeping the 
tone down. “Papa” Haydn, though with 
perhaps a tinge of pathos at the occasion 
which called for it, did much the same in his 
“ Farewell Symphony,” where gradually, one 
by one, the entire orchestra finished their 
part, blew out the candle at their desk, and 
departed, till at last only the first violinist 
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was left to finish the 
piece. Burne - Jones 
used to amuse himself 
sometimes by drawing 
atrocious imaginary 
caricatures of various 
ladies “mit noddings 
on,” labelling them, 
“‘ Mrs. So-and-so, as she 
would have appeared in 
the Garden of Eden,” 
etc. 


Robert Browning 
would on occasions in- 
dulge in the same form 
of amusement as Ros- 
setti. One day he was 
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the contrary, doesn’t 
understand them, 
doesn’t pretend to 
understand them, 
and one might almost 
add, doesn’t wani 
to understand them. 


In short, Robert 
Browning’s poetry is 
with her a défe noire. 
Miss Robins came 
once to stay with 


Miss Ward; hence 
the following sad 
episode. Time: 


3 p-m. on a summer’s 
day. When the cur- 
tain rises, so to speak, 














Miss Robins is “dis- 





calling on Val Prinsep 
and found him laid up 
with lumbago. Prinsep 
in fun offered him a 
sort of wreath, which was part of the floral 
decoration in the room. Browning received 
it with deep obeisance, and remarking, 
“Prinsep, you are appointing me your 
laureate,” delivered himself of the following 
spontaneous poem in the style of Lear :— 

There was a young man with lumbago, 

They fed him on gruel and sago. 

He said, ** I'd as lief 

That you gave me roast beef ; 

If you don’t, to the devil you may go.” 

There is a story told of a lady friend, an 
ardent admirer of the poet, once bringing 
Robert Browning one of his poems and 
asking him to explain 
it, as she could not 


SIK E, BURNE-JONES. 
From a Photo. by F. Holtyer 


covered” lying in a 
hammock, in a som- 
nolent state, fanning 
herself idly, and wondering whether to rouse 
herself and go indoors for a book, or—happy 
thought—indulge in a gentle snooze sud rosa. 
While the pros and cons of the open 
question are being turned over in her mind 
—descriptive music (from a German band 
outside)—and enter the lady villain, in the 
person of Miss Ward. “Shall I read to 
you?” The open question is solved most 
pleasantly, and with a nod of assent Miss 
Robins lies comfortably back while Miss 
Ward takes upthe newspaper. After reading 
some minutes, Genevitve Ward suddenly 
stops and says, “Oh, 
my dear, do just listen 








understand the mean- 
ing. Browning is re- 
lated to have read it 
through several times 
and pondered over it 
long. At last he gave 
up the attempt. “ Well, 
I certainly must have 
had something in my 
mind when I was writing 
it, but, upon my word, 
I can’t tell you now 
what it all means.” 


Elizabeth Robins, 
who combines novel- 
writing and acting, is 











to this,” ard begins 
reading some poetry. 
After giving out some 
forty lines Miss Ward 
pauses, and laughingly 
says, “ Now, what on 
earth do they mean by 
all that?” Towhich Miss 
Robins makes reply, 
“ Really, I haven’t the 
slightest idea ; why did 
you wake me up to hear 
such abject nonsense ?” 
“Abject nonsense? 
Quite right, my dear ; 
I’m glad to hear you 
agree with me. TZhat 

















very devoted to was some of your 

Browning’s poems. favourite poet—Robert 

G . i ae Ww d ROBERT BROWNING. B ar” ” C rtain ' 
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CHAPTER IL. 
THE FINDING OF THE PSAMMEAD AND 
THE AMULET. 
VERYTHING is quite too 
perfectly beastly,” said Cyril. 
“Let’s go out and try to 





Jane stopped crying and 
said she didn’t want to forget anything. 
But Anthea said: “I think Cyril’s right. 
I promised mother we wouldn’t cry more 
than we were obliged, and I believe we coudd 
stop now if we tried.” 

So they all washed their faces and went 
out. They had a good many reasons for 
feeling miserable. Father had gone to the 






































BY E.NESBIT. 


STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


East as a war correspondent. 
Mother had been ill, and she 
and the Lamb had gone to 
2 Madeira to get well again. The 
children were staying with 
mother’s old nurse in Fitzroy 
Street, which is a very ugly 
street. Mother and father would 
have liked old nurse to have 
taken the children into the 
country or to the sea, but she 
couldn’t, because she had let 
the top floor of her house to 
a “learned gentleman — that 
innocent he hardly knew the 
way to his mouth,” as she said, 
and she had to stay and take 
care of him. 

Cyril, Anthea, Robert, and 
Jane had once had the luck 
to find a sand-fairy or psammead, which 
gave them whatever they chose to ask for 
—I dare say you read all about it in THE 
STRAND MaGAzINE—and after that they had 
a Phoenix and a carpet that did wonderful 
magic things for them. They knew they 
would never see the Phoenix again because it 
had gone away for two thousand years and 
had taken the carpet with it. But the 
psammead they knew they woudd see again, 
because it had said so, and it was ever a 
beast of its word. But they little thought 
when and how they were to see it. 

And now they went out with some bits of 
bread and the intention of feeding the ducks 
in St. James’s Park, so as to drown their 
sorrow. 

























THE AMULET. 


But it is a long walk from Fitzroy Street to 


St. James’s Park—it was hot, dry, dusty 
August, and Jane got very tired. 
“Don’t let’s go any farther,” she said ; 


“my boots hurt. Let’s buy a duck and feed 
it at home,” and she sniffed with misery. 

She had stopped in front of one of those 
shops where cats and dogs, and squirrels and 
monkeys, and _tor- 
toises and rabbits 
are kept in hutches. 

“We might buy 
a guinea-pig if you 
like,” said Cyril. So 
they began to look 
at the animals in 
the hutches. And 
as they stood there 
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Cyril suddenly p. 
heard, quite close 
to him and quite 


unmistakably, a 
little voice that 
said :— 
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“Listen !” said the psammead, in a voice 
that sounded as though it would Legin to cry 
ina minute. “I don’t think the creature who 
keeps this shop will ask a very high price for 
me. I’ve bitten him more than once, and 
I’ve made myself look as common as I can. 
He’s never had a glance from my beautiful 
eyes. Tell the others I’m here; but tell 
them to look at some 
of those low, common 
beasts while I’m talk- 
ing to you. The 
creature mustn’t think 
you care much about 
me, or he'll put a 
price on me far be- 
yond your means. I 
remember in the dear 
old days last summer 


you never had any 
money worth mention- 
ing. Oh, I never 





thought I 
should be so 


“Buy me! Oh, glad to see you 
do, please, buy —lI never did.” 
me!” It sniffed and 

Cyril started as shot out its 
though he had been long snail’s 
pinched, and eyes expressly 
jumped a yard : nd if to drop a tear 
away from the ML well away from 
hutch. a Db. its fur. For 

“Come back ; * anything wet is 
oh, come ae death to a 
back!” said J . N35 psammead. 
the voice. \ é 7 “Look here,” 
“Stoop down : = AM) ee ; said Cyril, 
and pretend to — Y pie © \ firmly, to the 
be tying up . oy d others, ‘‘I’m 
your bootlace. { not kidding, 
I see it’s un- anne , a and I appeal to 
done, as usual.” , o wa ‘S . your honour ” 

Cyril me- = | he —an appeal 
chanically Ss which in this 
obeyed. He family was 
knelt on one never made in 
knee on the ee ; vain. “Don’t 
dry, hot, dusty \ look at that 


pavement, 
peered into the 
darkness of the hutch, and found himself 
face to face with—the psammead ! 

It seemed much thinner than when they 
had last seen-it. It was dusty and dirty, and 
its fur was untidy and ragged. It had hunched 
itself up into a miserable lump, and its long 
snail’s eyes were drawn in quite tight, so that 


they hardly showed at all. 
Vol. xxix.—74, 


‘WE FOUND HIMSELF FACE TO FACE WITH—THE PSAMMEAD 


‘ys hutch—look at 
the white rat. 
Now, you are not to look at that hutch what- 
ever T say.’ 
He stood in front of it to prevent mistakes. 
“Now, get yourselves ready for a great 
surprise. In that hutch there’s an old friend 
of ours—don’t look! Yes; it’s the psammead ; 
it wants us to buy it. It says you're not to 
look at it. Look at the white rat and 
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count your money! On your honour, don’t 
look.” 

The others responded nobly to his earnest 
tones. They looked at the white rat till they 
quite stared him out of countenance, so that 
he went and sat up on his hind legs ina far 
corner and hid his face in his front paws. 
He pretended he was washing his face. 

Cyril stooped again and busied himself 
with the other bootlace. 

“Go in,” said the psammead, “and ask 
the price of lots of other things. Then say, 
‘What do you want for that monkey that’s 
lost its tail—the mangy old thing in the third 
hutch from the end.’ Oh, don’t mind my 
feelings ; call me a mangy monkey! I’ve 
tried hard enough to look like one. I don’t 
think he’ll put a high price on me ; I’ve bitten 
him eleven times since I came here the day 
before yesterday. If he names a bigger price 
than you can afford, say you wish you had the 
money.” 

“But you can’t give us wishes. I’ve promised 
never to have another wish from you,” said 
the bewildered Cyril. 

“ Don’t be a silly little idiot,” said the sand- 
fairy, in trembling but affectionate tones, 
“but find out how much money you’ve got 
between you and do exactly what I tell you.” 

Cyril, pointing a stiff and unmeaning finger 
at the white rat, so as to pretend that its 
charms alone employed his tongue, explained 
matters to the others while the psammead 
hunched itself and bunched itself and did its 
very best to make itself look uninteresting. 

Then the four children filed into the shop. 

“How much do you want for that white 
rat ?” asked Cyril. 

“ Eightpence,” was the answer. 

“ And the guinea-pigs ?” 

“ Eighteenpence to five bob, according to 
the breed.” 

“ And the lizards ?” 

“ Ninepence each.” 

“ And toads ?” 

“ Fourpence. Now, look here,” said the 
greasy owner of all this caged life, with a 
sudden ferocity which made the whole party 
back hurriedly on to the wainscoting of 
hutches with which the shop was lined. 
“Lookee here. I ain’t a-goin’ to have you 
a-comin’ in here a-turnin’ the whole place 
outer winder an’ pricing every animile in the 
stock just for your larks, so don’t think it! 
If you’re a buyer de a buyer—but I never 
had a customer yet as wanted to buy mice 
and lizards and toads and guineas all at 
once. So hout you goes.” 

“Oh, wait a minute,” said the wretched 
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Cyril. “Just tell me one thing. What do 
you want for the mangy old monkey in the 
third hutch from the end ?” 

The shopman only saw in this a new 
insult. 

“ Mangy young monkey yourself,” said he. 
“Get along with your blooming cheek. 
Hout you goes!” 

“Oh, don’t be so cross,” said Jane, losing 
her head altogether. “Don’t you see he 
really does want to know fiat?” 

“Ho! does ’e, indeed?” sneered the 
merchant. Then he scratched his ear sus- 
piciously, for he was a sharp business man 
and he knew the ring of truth when he heard 
it. His hand was bandaged, and three 
minutes before he would have been glad 
to sell the “mangy old monkey” for ten 
shillings. Now-—— 

“ Ho! ’e does, does ’e?” he said. “ Then 
two pun ten’s my price. He’s not got his 
fellow, that monkey ain’t. Two pun ten, 
down on the nail, or Aout you goes!” 

The children looked at each other. 
Twenty-three shillings and fivepence was all 
they had in the world, and it would have 
been merely three and fivepence but for the 
sovereign which father had given to them 
“between them” at parting. 

“We've only twenty-three shillings and 
fivepence,” said Cyril, rattling the money in 
his pocket. 

“Twenty-three farthings and somebody’s 
own cheek,” said the dealer, for he did not 
believe Cyril. 

There was a miserable pause. 
Anthea remembered, and said :— 

“Oh, I wish I had two pounds ten to buy 
the monkey !” 

“So do I, miss, I’m sure,” said the man, 
with bitter politeness. “ Z wish you ’ad, and I 
don’t deceive you.” 

Anthea’s hand was on the counter—some- 
thing seemed to slide under it. She lifted 
her hand. ‘There lay five bright half- 
sovereigns. 

“ Why, I Aave got it after all!” she said. 
“ Here’s the money; now let’s have the 
sammy—the monkey, I mean.” 

The dealer looked hard at the money, but 
he made haste to put it in his pocket. 

“T only hope you come by it honest,” he 
said, shrugging his shoulders. He scratched 
his ear again. 

“Well,” he said, “I suppose I must let 
you have it, but it’s worth thribble the money, 
so it is——” 

He slowly led the way out to the hutch, 
opened the door gingerly, and made a sudden 


Then 
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fierce grab at the psammead, which the 
psammead acknowledged in one last, long, 
lingering bite. 

“ Here, take the brute,” said the shopman, 
squeezing the psammead sotight that he nearly 
choked it. “It’s bit me to the bone, it have.” 

The man’s eyes opened as Anthea held 
out her arms. “Don’t blame me if it tears 
your face off its bones,” he said; and the 
psammead made a leap from his dirty, horny 
hands, and Anthea caught it in hers, which 
were not very clean, certainly, but at any rate 
were soft and pink, and held it kindly and 
closely. 

“But you can’t take it home like that,” 
Cyril said ; “ we shall have a crowd after us.” 
And, indeed, two errand-boys and a policeman 
had already collected. 

“T can’t give you nothink only a paper 
bag, like what we puts the tortoises in,” said 
the man, grudgingly. 

So the whole party went into the shop, 
and the shopman’s eyes nearly came out of 
his head when he saw the psammead care- 
fully creep into the largest paper bag that the 
establishment afforded, when Anthea held it 
open for him. 

“Well,” said the dealer, “if that don’t 
beat cock-fighting! But p’raps you’ve met 
the brute afore ?” 

“Yes,” said Cyril, affably ; “he’s an old 
friend of ours.” 


“* wHY, I HAVE GOT IT AFTER ALL!’ SHE SAID.” 
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“If I’d a-known that,” the man rejoined, 
and his tones rang with truth, “you shouldn't 
a-had him under twice the money. ’Owever,” 
he added, as the children disappeared, “I 
ain’t done so bad, seeing as I only give five 
bob for the beggar. But, then, there’s the 
bites to take into account!” 

The children, trembling in agitation and 
excitement, carried home the psammead, 
curled up in its paper bag. 

When they got it home Anthea nursed 
it and stroked it, and would have cried over 
it if she hadn’t remembered how it hated to 
be wet. 

When it recovered enough to speak it 
said :— 

“Get me sand—silver sand from the oil 
and colour shop. And get me plenty— 
quarts and quarts.” 

They got the sand, and they put it and the 
psammead in the round bath together, and it 
rubbed itself and rolled itself and shook 
itself and scraped itself and scratched itself 
and preened itself till it felt clean and comfy 
—and then it scrabbled a hasty hole in the 
sand and went to sleep in it. 

The children hid the bath under the girls’ 
bed and had supper. Old nurse had got 


them.a lovely supper of baked onions. She 
was full of kind and delicate thoughts. 
When Anthea was wakened the next 


morning by the boys coming into the room 
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the psammead was snuggling down between 
her shoulder and Jane’s. 

“You have saved my life,” it said, in con- 
descending friendliness ; “I know that man 
would have thrown cold water on me sooner 
or later, and then I should have died. I saw 
him wash out a guinea-pig’s hutch yesterday 
morning. I’m still frightfully sleepy and ill, 
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“* vou HAVE SAVED MY LIFE,’ IT SAID.” 


but I’m not ungrateful. Tell me your sorrows 
and I’ll tell you mine.” 

“You first,” said Cyril, politely. 

“Well, then,” said the psammead, “you 
remember last summer and all the silly 
wishes I used to give you? Well, they 
wore me out. When you'd gone I went to 
sand and slept and slept.” 

“To sand?” Jane repeated. 

“Where I sleep. You go to bed. I go 
to sand. And a man came and dug in the 
sand and caught me, and I bit him. And 
he put me in a bag with a dead hare ‘and 
a dead rabbit. And he took me to his 
house and put me out of the bag into a 
basket with holes that I could see through. 
And I bit him again. And then he brought 
me to this city, which I am told is called 
the Modern Babylon—though it’s not a 
bit like the old Babylon—and he sold me 
to the man you bought me of; and then 
I bit them both. Now, what’s your 
news ?” 

“There’s not quite -so much biting in our 
story,” said Cyril, regretfully ; “in fact, there 


isn’t any. We had a Phoenix and a carpet 
last winter.” 

“Yes,” said the psammead ; “a feeble fowl, 
but amiable. He had to appeal to me more 
than once.” 

“Father’s gone to Manchuria,” Cyril went 
on, “and mother and the Lamb have gone to 
Madeira because mother was ill ; and don’t I 


just wish that they were both safe 
home again ?” 

Merely from habit the sand- 
fairy began to blow itself out as 
it always did when it granted 
wishes, but it stopped short suddenly. 

“T forgot,” it said. “I can’t give you any 
more wishes.” 

“Then you can’t help us at all,” said Jane ; 
“oh, I did think you could do something.” 
And Jane began to cry. 

“Now, don’t,” said the psammead, hastily ; 
“you know how it always upsets me if you 
cry. I can’t feel safe a moment. Suppose 
you cried on to me! Look here ; you must 
get some new kind of charm.” 

“That’s easier said than done.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said the creature; 
“there’s one of the strongest charms in the 
world not a stone’s throw from where you 
bought me yesterday. It can make the 
person that has it perfectly happy. The man 
that I bit so—the first one, I mean—went 
into a shop to ask how much something cost. 
I think he said it was a concertina, and while 
he was telling the man in the shop how much 
too much he wanted for it, I saw the charm 
in a sort of tray—with a lot of other things. 
If you can only buy ¢Aaé, you will be able to 
have everything you want.” 
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“BUT THERE'S ONLY HALF OF IT HERE!” 


The children felt that with a new charm, 
and the psammead, life would be much easier 
to bear. So when Cyril said: “I don’t 
mind if we do buy it,” the others instantly 
assented. 

“Will you come with us?” asked Anthea. 

“Of course,” said the psammead ; “ how 
else would you find the shop?” 

So the psammead was put into a flat bag 
that had come from Farringdon Market with 
two pounds of filleted plaice in it. Now it 
had about three pounds and a quarter of 
solid psammead in it, and the children took 
it in turns to carry it. 

The psammead told them what turnings 
to take, and at last they came to the shop. 
This is what they bought :— 
And it was made of a red, 
smooth, softly shiny stone. 

So home they went. 

They set the psammead on 
the green table-cloth. 

“ Now, then!” said Cyril. 

But the psammead had to 
have a plate of sand fetched 
for it, for it was quite faint. 
When it had refreshed itself a 
said :— 

“ Now, then! 





little it 


Let me see the charm.” 


And Anthea laid it on the green table-cover. 
The sand-fairy shot out its long eyes to look 
at it; then it turned them reproachfully on 
Anthea and said :— 

“ But there’s only half of it here !” 

This was indeed a blow. 

“Tt was all there was,” said Anthea, and 
the others agreed that this was so. 

“Well,” said the psammead, “we must 
make the best of it. I'll tell you about this 
red thing. It’s the half of an amulet that 
can do all sorts of things.” 

“Ves, but,” Anthea ventured, “that’s what 
the whole charm can do. There’s nothing 
that the half we’ve got can win off its own 
bat, is there?” She appealed to the psam- 
mead. It nodded. 

“Ves,” it said; “the half has the power to 
take you anywhere you like to look for the 
other half. The first thing is to get it to 
talk.” 

“Can it?” said Jane. 

“Of course,” said the psammead; “you 
say the name that’s on it and then it gets 
power to work its magic.” 

There was a silence. The red charm was 
passed from hand to hand. 

“There’s no name on it,” said Cyril at 
last. 
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“Nonsense!” said the psammead. 
“What's that?” 

“Oh, that!” said Cyril. “It’s not read- 
ing. It looks like birds and fishes and 


snakes and things ! 
This was what was on the charm :— 


Bes as Sh Lm 


“T’ve no patience with you,” said the 
psammead ; “if you can’t read you must find 
someone who can. Is there no wise man in 
your Babylon who can pronouncé the names 
of the great ones ?” 

“There’s the poor learned gentleman 
upstairs,” said Anthea ; “we might try him. 
He has a lot of stone images in his room. 
Old nurse says he doesn’t eat enough to keep 
a canary alive. He spends it all on stones 
and things.” 
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stones and books, and there were glass cases 
fixed against the wall behind, with little 
strange things in them. The cases were 
something like the ones you see in jewellers’ 
shops. 

The children knocked at the door and 
peeped in. 

The “ poor learned gentleman” was sitting 
at a table by the window, looking at some- 
thing very small which he held in a pair of 
fine pincers. He had a round spy-glass sort 
of thing in one eye, which reminded the 
children of watchmakers and also of the long 
snail’s eyes of the psammead. 

The gentleman was very long and thin, 
and his long, thin boots stuck out under the 
other side of his table. He did not hear the 
door open, and the children stood hesitating. 
At last Robert gave the door a push and 
they all started back, for in the middle of the 
wall that the door had hidden was a mummy- 
case—very, very, very big—painted in red 
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So the four children went up to knock at 
the door of the “ poor learned gentleman.” 

The learned gentleman’s room had a long 
table that ran down one side of the room. 
The table had images on it and queer-shaped 
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“IN THE MIDDLE OF THE WALL WAS A MUMMY-CASE.” 


and yellow and green and black, and the face 
of it seemed to look at them very angrily. 
You know what a mummy-case is like, of 
course? If you don’t you’d better go to the 
British Museum at once, and find out. Any- 
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way, it is not at all the sort of thing that you 
expect to meet in a top-floor front in 
Bloomsbury, looking as though it would like 
to know what business you had there. 

So everyone said “Oh!” rather loud and 
their boots clattered as they stumbled back. 

When the gentleman heard them he took 
the glass out of his eye and said :— 

“IT beg your pardon,” in a very soft, quiet, 
pleasant voice—the voice of a gentleman who 
has been to Oxford. 

“It’s us that beg yours,” said Cyril, 
politely. ‘We are so sorry to disturb you.” 

“Come in,” said the gentleman, rising, 
“with the most distinguished courtesy,” 
Anthea told herself. “I am delighted to 
see you. Won't you sit down? No, not 
there. Allow me to move that papyrus——” 

The children sat down. 

“We know you are very learned,” said 
Cyril, “and we have got a charm, and we 
want you to read the name on it because it 
isn’t in Latin, or Greek, or Hebrew, or any of 
the languages we know.” 

“A thorough knowledge of even these 
languages is a very fair 
foundation on which to build 
an education,” said the 
gentleman, politely. “ You 
have found something that 
you think to be an antiquity 
and you’ve brought it to 
show me. That was very 
kind. I should like to in- 
spect it.” 

“Here is our charm,” said 
Anthea, and held it out. 

With politeness, but with- 
out interest, the gentleman 
took it. But after the first 
glance all his body suddenly 
stiffened, as a pointer’s does 
when he sees a partridge. 

“Excuse me,” he said, in 
quite a changed voice, and 
carried the charm to the 
window. He looked at it— 
he turned it over. He fixed 
his spy-glass in his eye and 
looked again. No one said 
anything. Only Robert made 
a shuffling noise with his 
feet, till Anthea nudged him 
to shut up. 

At last the learned gentle- 
man drew a long breath. 
“Where did you 

this?” he asked. 

“We didn’t find it; we 


find 
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bought it in a shop. Jacob Absolam the 
name is—not far from Charing Cross.” 

“We gave seven -and-sixpence for it, 
added Jane. 

“Tt is not for sale, [suppose ? You do not 
wish to part with it; I ought to tell you that 
it is very valuable.” 

“ Yes,” said Cyril, “we know that; so of 
course we want to keep it.” 

“Keep it carefully, then,” said the gentle- 
man, earnestly, “and if ever you should wish 
to part with it may I ask you to give me the 
opportunity of buying it ?” 

“All right,” said Cyril. “ But we don’t want 
to sell it ; we want to make it do things.” 

“*T suppose you can play at that as well as 
at anything else,” said the gentleman, “ but 
I’m afraid the days of magic are over.” 

“They aren’t read/y,” said Anthea, ear- 
nestly ; “‘you’d see they aren’t if I could tell 
you about our last summer holidays and 
about last winter. Only I mustn’t; thank 
you very much. And you can read the 
name ?” 

“Yes, I can read it.” 


”» 


“HE FIXED HIS SPY-GLASS IN HIS EYE AND 
LOOKED AGAIN.” 
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“Will you tell it us ?” 

“The name,” said the gentleman, 
Ur-hekan-setcheh.” 

“ Ur - hekan - setcheh,” repeated Cyril. 
“Thanks, awfully. I do hope we haven't 
taken up too much of your time.” 

“ Not at all,” said the gentleman ; “ and do 
let me entreat you to be very, very careful of 
that most valuable specimen.” 

They said “Thank you” in all the dif- 
ferent polite ways they could think of, and 
filed out of the door and down the stairs. 

“ And now,” said Robert, triumphantly, “we 
shall be able to make the half charm work. 
Oh, crikey, what larks !” 

A psammead and half a charm—what 
more could any children desire ?—to bring 
magic happenings into their lives. 

They wished the Phoenix had been there. 
It was always so polite. It never snubbed 
them as the psammead did. But, still —— 

Jane clapped her hands joyously. 

“Oh, now,” she said, “things really are 
going to begin to happen.” 

When the children had obtained the word 
of power from the “ poor learned gentleman ” 
they went down and woke up the psammead, 
and it taught them exactly how to use the 
word of power and to make the charm speak. 
I am not going to tell you how this is done, 
because you might try to do it. And for 
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(Zo be continued.) 




























you any such trying would be almost sure to 
end in disappointment. Because, in the first 
place, it is a thousand million to one against 
your ever getting hold of the right sort of 
charm; and if you did, there would be 
hardly any chance at all of your finding a 
learned gentleman clever enough and kind 
enough to read the word for you. 

The children and the psammead crouched 
in a circle on the floor—in the girls’ bedroom. 

The sun shone splendidly outside and the 
room was very light. Through the open 
window came the hum and rattle of London, 
and in the street below they could hear the 
voice of the milkman. 

When all was ready the psammead signed 
to Anthea to say the word. And she said it. 

Instantly the whole light of all the world 
seemed to go out. The room was dark. 
The world outside was dark—darker than 
the darkest night that ever was—and all the 
sounds went out too, so that there was a 
silence deeper than any silence you have 
ever dreamed of imagining. It was like 
being suddenly deaf and blind, only darker 
and quieter even than that. 

But before the children had got over the 
sudden shock of it enough to be frightened, 
a faint, beautiful light began to show in the 
middle of the circle, and at the same moment 
a faint, beautiful voice began to speak. 
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“A FAINT, BEAUTIFUL VOICE 
BEGAN TO SPEAK.” 
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NE of the strangest phases of 
the eyesight is its inability to 
recognise, without the exercise 
of considerable effort, the 
forms of ordinary objects 
viewed from unfamiliar stand- 
points. This fact really becomes quite 
startling when emphasized in an effective 
manner, as I hope may be the case with the 
present series of illustrations. I invite the 
reader to test his powers of observation in 
connection with the present array of sketches 
before reading the accompanying descrip- 
tions ; and for the purpose of preventing him 
from being accidentally assisted to premature 
solutions, I refrain from the usual process of 
placing titles under the illustrations, so that 
he may exercise his ingenuity in guessing what 
the unfamiliar-looking objects really are. 

As will be apparent before I close my 
remarks, I have selected very common 
objects wherewith to test the reader. It 
may be mentioned that, previous to sub 
mitting this article to the Editor, I requested 
many of my friends to endeavour to identify 
the products, with varying degrees of success. 
Some which appeared to be tolerably easy to 
a few proved quite unfathcmable to others, 
and I have no doutt similar experiences will 
arise among the wide circle of STRAND readers. 
The human eye beccmes so accustomed to 
certain aspects of the 
details composing 
one’s surroundings 
that it is puzzled 
sometimes to a great 
extent by different 
presentations of 
them. This it will 
be my pleasure 
to endeavour to 
prove. 

Vol. xxix.—75 
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It will be noticed that a kind of illusion 
envelops some of the objects; but that 
immediately a person is made aware of its 
character it becomes quite clear to the eye, 
which then experiences difficulty in reviving 
the former mistaken impression. By placing 
the magazine flat upon a table most of the 
illustrations may be more naturally regarded. 

If my wishes in the direction of deception 
are realized, readers will declare upon imme- 
diate inspection that the natural-history item 
in No. 1 is a peculiar kind of fish. First 
impressions are frequently erroneous, so 
perhaps it will prove a surprise if I state that 
by viewing the illustration inverted, and 
also in other irregular ways, the disclosure 
will follow that it is really a dead canary, 
whose turned-back claws and _ wing-tips 
represent the fins. It may be objected that 
this specimen_hardly concerns the purpose of 
my article ; but I consider it novel enough to 
deserve excuse for its presence. The fact 
that the head is slightly turned in order to 
convey the aspect of that belonging to a fish 
may seem to come under neither a tip nor a 
top view ; yet it must be remembered that a 
dead bird laid upon a table, back upwards, 
would have its head twisted in the manner 
shown, and therefore the sketch would really 
amount to a top view. 

The top views of cylindrical objects, 
which present 
circular plans, might 
be supposed to be 
fairly easy of re- 
cognition; yet, 
while 1 think it is 
quite possible that 
the lower item in 
No. 2 will be de- 
tected as a water- 


can, I expect more 


. 
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difficulty will confront 
observers concerning 
the upper object, 
which portrays an 
ordinary _ paraffin - oil 
can. It is almost cer- 
tain that many people 
will be misled into the 
belief’ that it repre 
sents a candlestick 
with an extinguisher 
hooked over its upper 
extremity ; but this is 
not the case. 

As every household 
does not possess the 
article illustrated in 
No. 3, it may be an 
unfair proceeding for 
me to introduce it 
yet it may serve as a test for the obser 





here ; 
vatory powers of those people who do use the 
contrivance, which is a typical 
pair of steps such as are used 
for window-cleaning and other 
purposes in both shops and 


dwelling-places. The appear- 
ance of such an object naturally 
varies according to the height 
of one’s eyes above it and its 
own dimensions ; but whilst the 
top portion is really smaller 
than the bottom it can be made 
to appear of equal width, and, 
of course, the whole article can 
be contracted or extended to 
give slightly different phases. 

No. 4 was readily identified 
by two out of every three 
friends to whom I submitted it, and I sup- 
pose this average will be about the same 
among my readers. It is because I think 
that some of them may experience a diffi 
culty with it that I overcame a temptation to 
omit it. It illustrates a view of the tips of 
the fingers of a person’s hand, with the 
thumb reclining against them at a farther 
distance. 

No. 5 does not portray, as might be sup- 
posed at a preliminary glance, a pair of screw- 
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nuts and a wheel, but are the top views of a 
round and a six-sided pencil respectively, 
while on the right is a view of the point, or 





tip, of another in a sharpened condition ; of 
course, cut very neatly, though not to a 
greatér symmetry than is followed by careful 
draughtsmen and artists. 

In No. 6 we have a top view of a lighted 
lamp furnished with a shade tilted to an 
angle. 

I have an impression, though I may be mis 
taken, that immediately upon applying himself 
to discerning the true formation 
of the object pictured in No. 7 
the reader will seek to revive 
his memory of all the flowers 
with which he is acquainted, 
and such an attempt will really 
be very excusable. Here we 
have, apparently, eight radiat 
ing petals surrounding a cen 
tral core (the equivalent of a 
stigma), and a set of stamens 
and anthers. Is it some rare 
product of the conservatory or 
garden, or a wild blossom 
which has hitherto esceped 
his close attention? My dear 
sir, or madam, it is neither. 














no. 6. 


It is an article which has caused, perhaps, 
far more anxiety to its owner than any 
other possession. It is nothing more or 
less than a rustic-knobbed umbrella, slightly 
opened, and. remaining rigidly upright, with 
its point stuck conveniently within a crevice 








—exactly, in fact, as it 
would appear in a hall- 
stand. 

Although to a great de 
gree No. 8 is “arranged,” 
it, nevertheless, is a legiti 
mate top view of certain 


articles, being a corner of 


a table covered with a 
cloth, and a three - legged 
stool upon which an open 


ZIP 
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Although the couple of 
objects sketched in No. 10 
bear a close similarity so 
far as general contour is 
concerned, they are, in 
fact, extremely different in 
reality, the first being a 
watch with its ring ele- 
vated, and the second a 
flat-corked spirit-flask, the 
width of which coincides 


book (devoid of external with the diameter of its 
lettering) has been placed, companion. 


with its pair of covers 
uppermost. 

The oval trifle in No. 
g, which may strike the 





The item with which I 
propose to close my notes 
will, [ fear, be a. very 
trying sample, although 


reader as being actu- I have deliberately 
ally some form of egg, given its key else 
is a boy’s head viewed where in this article, 


from above. Merely the 
extreme tp of the nose 
and the tops of the ears 
are visible from this 
direction, the resulting 
portrait producing 
quite a comical effect. 
It seems to me that the 
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photographs of all the heads of a family 
made in this peculiar manner might arouse 
At least 


much merriment and mystification. 
the results would certainly prove 
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the heading of which 
contains a sketch of a 
top embraced by the 
iron from a boot-heel, 
as a fanciful allusion to 
its purport 

No. 11 1s simply a 
top view of those two 
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strangely diversified, yet significant, objects, 
in the sketch at the head of this article. 

It is possible to continue this pastime 
finitely, 


and the family 


does he 





draughtsman (where 
not exist?) might employ 
himself in an_ entertaining 
manner by supplying a con- 
tinuance of the puzzles 
on lines similar to those laid 
down, 


interesting and informing, since 
no one is privileged to inspect 
the top of his or her own head, 
even in a mirror. Speculative 
and pushful photographers 
should adopt the hint as an 
experiment. 











THE LATEST AUTOMOBILE. 


** As will be seen from the photograph, 
this remarkable automobile, the invention 
of Mr. Hillers,; of Merced, California, isa 
radical departure from the generally accepted 
models, and, while it may not develop as 
much speed as that driven by Mr. W. K. 
Vanderbilt, it is not considered so dangerous 
for pedestrians along the route it travels. 
The propelling force is of that kind com- 
monly known as Armstrongs, and is ap- 
plied directly to the driving-wheel by means 
of a crank on each side. With a favourable 
wind and good roads Mr. Hillers drove this 
machine from his ranch at Sandy Mush to 
Merced in three days, the distance being 
twelve miles. He states that he was not 
striving so much after speed as to invent a 
motor on which a person could ride with 
safety and comfort. The local physicians 
are of the opinion that nothing has been 
invented of recent years that will compare 
with this machine as an incentive to free 
perspiration. It is not Mr. Hillers’s in- 
tention to apply for a patent, and anyone 
desiring to duplicate it can see the original 
at any time by calling at his ranch in Sandy 
Mush district.” Miss Flora Haines, 
Loughead, Alma, Santa Clara Co., Cali- 
fornia. 


A LAMB WITH A 
WOODEN LEG. 

“Mr. T. Lovelace, of 
Bratton Court, has had an 
unusual birth amongst his 
ewes this season. One ewe 
has given birth to a lamb 
from which one hind leg is 
missing. Instead of 
adopting the usual course 
of destroying it, he showed 
it to a friend of his, who 
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thought it might be saved by provid- 
ing it with an artificial leg. This 
he did, and the lamb is now able to 
run about and follow its mother. 
The artificial leg was made by Mr. 
Quartly, of Minehead, and answers 
its purpose quite satisfactorily.” —Mr. 
Robert Williams, 59, Bampton Street, 
Minehead, Somerset. 
MONUMENT TO A CARD 
GAME. 

*** Skat’ is as popular a game in 
Germany as ‘ bridge’ in England, 
and, unlike the latter, is of ancient 
origin, having been invented by the 
Wends—a people of Slavonic origin, 
near Saxe-Altenburg. Herr Stende- 
mann, a_ rich inhabitant of this 
town, recently bequeathed money to 
commemorate the fact; and the 





accompanying picture 
shows the memorial foun- 
tain erected from the de- 
signs of Professor Pfeifer, 
of Munich. The bronze 
cast-at the top depicts the 
four knaves (the highest 
trumps) contending for 
the mastery.” —— Mr. J. 
Millington, 4, Berstrasse 
II., Wilhelmshaven, 
Germany. 
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GIGANTIC MOLLUSC. 

“IT send you a_ photograph, taken by Mr. 
Stephens, of a perfect specimen of one side of a 
mollusc commonly known as the Gigantic or 
Chinese clam. Its scientific name is Aippopus 
manculatus, and it is found along the coasts of 
China and the Philippine Islands. The half shell 
shown here came from the Island of Luzon. It 
weighs a hundred and seventy pounds and measures 
three and one-half feet in length. When alive 
this specimen must have weighed nearly four 
hundred pounds. Woe unto the animal who ever 
got his feet entrapped in these mighty jaws; the 
strength of a gorilla would be exerted in vain against 
them. The shell is the property of Mr. Nathan Watts.” 
—Mr. Geo. H. Hazzard, San Diego, California. 


AN AMUSING PASTIME. 

“‘The photographs herewith show, the first, an 
amusing head made from a large red apple. Into 
his deeply-scooped eye-sockets cloves are placed for 
eyes, flat wooden matches fill his great mouth with ugly 
teeth, two figs form his ears, and a little cotton- wool 
supplies him with a fierce moustache, eyebrows, and 
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wig. His collar is of paper, and a 
biscuit decorates him with the distin- 
guished Order of St. Gourmand. The 
second is the clever representation of 
a bird with its nest. It is cut from 
a loaf of bread, the legs, neck, and 
beak being made by toothpicks. A 
gingerbread nut and a black pin 
make a very good head.” —Miss J. E. 
Whitby, Hotel Wiltcher, Boulevard 
Waterloo, Brussels. 


AN INTERESTING NIGHT 
PHOTOGRAPH. 

“*T took the accompanying photo- 
graph at Broadstairs one dark even- 
ing last August, giving it exactly one 
hour’s exposure. I was considerably 
mystified when I developed and 





printed it as to 
the cause of the 
curious white 
streaks, which 
appear to be 
suspended in 
mid-air, until I 
decided they 
could be nothing 
else than the 
trail of the bril- 
liant electric 
head - lights of 
the tramcars, 
which frequently 
passed while the 
photograph was 
being taken, 
and impressed 
themselves upon 
the plate with 
the singular 
result shown.” 
—Mr. H. Jar- 
vis, 66, Vic- 
toria Road, 
Alexandra Park, 


London, N. 
















































HOW MANY LEGS HAS 

‘* The horse shown in my snap-shot is really quite 

an ordinary animal possessing four very sound legs. 

Curiously enough, however, his position was such 

that when photographed his ‘ portrait’ came out 

steed.”"—Miss Florence 
Ritchie, 72, Queensborough Terrace, W. 


as that of a two-legged 


THIS HORSE? 
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exercising their ingenuity in discovering which 
name is contained in the lines of the design 
reproduced here. 


TUG-OF-WAR TRAINER. 
‘*The following photograph is that of a structure 
which an ingenious warder has devised for the use 
of the Peterhead warders’ tug-of-war team. - The 





A BISCUIT PUZZLE. frame is made of wood, and by the sanction of the 
In the latter part of 1904 Messrs. Peek, Frean, governor was erected by convict labour. Made fast 
and Co., Limited, offered a series of cash prizes for to the cable -is a-wire rope, which is led through 


the best suggestions of 
forms of advertisement 
for four of their most 
popular biscuits. A 
large nuinber of com- 
petitors from all 
quarters entered the 
lists, and much ingenu- 
ity was displayed in 
the character and variety 
of the designs submitted. 
Mr. R. Tissington, of 
Crouch Hill, London, 
whose design for a hand- 
bill is here reproduced, 
conceived the original 
idea of using the biscuits 
themselves as material 
for forming the letters 
and words of the pro- 
posed advertisement. 
This necessitated the 
preparation of a monster 
design, which was re- 
duced in stages by 
photography until a suit- 
able size was obtained. 
In addition to this Mr. 
Tissington composed 
four puzzles in which 
the names of the four 
biscuits are hidden, 
and readers of THE 
STRAND MAGAZINE can 
amuse themselves by 


the pulleys on the cross 
bars and attached to 








iii a box underneath. At 
=n the end of the rope the 
(A Cuniosiry Worth Preservinc!} team take up their posi- 





tion and endeavour to 
raise the box, which is 
THIS PACE IS A REDUCED FACSIMILE OF A weighted with stones. 
MORMSTER DESICR COMPOSED ENTIRELY The weight put into 

wwweeee OF FOUR KINDS OF the box depends on the 


PEEK, FREAN @ Co.,L’os number of men turned 


out for practice. In 
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the least strain leaves 

PU of THES iy pares the rope down goes 
~ Hat our . I i 

1S Nidoey i” qe FOLLOW ee L\mes: the box, carrying the 

team with it, and only 

Jf YOU'D EMJOY REFRESHING SLEEP, by exerting all their 

Sey ery cat cn power are they able to 

at-a caxe oF PEEK, FREAN’S marcn- regain their former posi 

LESS WHEAT. tion. When put to 

the test in a tug-of- 

WHEW You nave oss iT, set — war competition the 

oF Your Fe He pyrt* warders generally prove 

the victors, which 

€.8. TO FORM THIS DESICH 127000 CHARACTERS proves the value of the 

HAVE GEES EMPLOYED, REPRESENTING 94000 7 t as a ‘trainer’ 
BISCUITS, WHICH WOULD WEICH 14 CWT, FORM 4 perez rots 


for the contest.” — Mr. 
William S. Soutter, 32, 
Queen Street, Peterhead, 
N.B, 


LIME 3 MILES LORC, OR A SQUARE OF 300 YARDS. 
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WHAT IS IT? 

** What appears in the accompanying photo. to be 
anything but what it really is, happens to be an 
ordinary dressing comb, which has been accidentally 
dropped into boiling water. It swelled up at first, 
and upon cooling contracted to the form shown. A 
few ends of broken teeth can be seen at what appears 
to be the head of the freak.”—Mr. EI. Charles, 18, 
Station Road, Davenport. 


FIVE HUNDRED DOZEN CRICKET 
BALLS. 

‘*My photograph shows a stack of 
over five hundred dozen cricket balls 
tied up in half-dozen parcels. These 
balls are the season’s stock of one 
firm alone. The thread used in stitch- 
ing these would reach, if laid in a 
line, two hundred and sixty - seven 
miles, while the number of . stitches 
totals one million nine hundred and 
eighty - one thousand, the length of 
worsted used in making the quilts, 
or insides, one thousand six hun- 
dred miles, and eighty-four ox hides 
were cut up to make the outer covers.” 

Mr. H. Ives, 48, Hadlow Road, 
Tonbridge. 
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A GIGANTIC HOUR-GLASS. 

**This photograph represents a gigantic hour- 
glass, which is by far the largest in the world, and 
is to be found at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The ordi- 
nary hour-glass seldom contains more than a few 
ounces of sand, but in the one in the picture no less 
than one hundred pounds are used. The frame-work 





of the glass is fastened to a pivot, and when all the 
sand has run out of the top compartment the glass is 
reversed by revolving, and the process repeated. 
Another interesting fact about the glass is, when the 
frame revolves it causes a bell connected with it to 
strike whatever hour of the day is recorded by the 
ordinary clock.”—Mr. D. Allen Willey, Baltimore, 
U.S.A. 


NOT A LION - TAMER. 

**T send you a startling photograph. It appears to 
represent a lion-tamer, but I do not think you could 
find a lion ¢amer than the animal represented, the 
effect being obtained by means of a large chromo- 
lithograph used as a background.” — Miss Ilelen 
Erskine Fraser, Flock House, Aberdour, Fife, N.B. 












































THE BITER BIT. 

**T was summoned early one morning a few weeks 
ago to photograph a strange occurrence at a farm 
house on the outskirts of the town. It is one that 
will possibly never occur again. The fox during the 
night got the two fowls out of the hen coop, and on 
attempting to get the third, the rising bar fell upon 
him and trapped him in the last act, and his neck 
was broken.” — Mr. Nickless, North Cave, East Yorks. 
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“THE STRAND” IN CLOVER. 
** Do you not think this is a unique way of writing 
‘Tue STRAND’? The letters are composed entirely 
of four and five-leaf clovers, found by myself on 
Wandsworth Common.”—Mr. W. S. Harrison, 4, 
Westover Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 


THE DEATH - MASK 
STAMP. 

**Hlere is a facsimile of one 
of the suppressed  Servian 
stamps. If the stamp is held 
upside down, and a card laid 
with the edge on the line AB, 
so as to cover the upper parts of 
the heads, the face of the mur- 
dered King Alexander, with the 
sabre-wound over the left eye, 
will be distinctly visible.” —Mr. 
P. Redmond, Erzsebet Korut 
15, Budapest, Iungary. 
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THE FIRST WALL.- 
PAPER. 

“*In the sleepy vil 
lage of Saltfleet, in Lin- 
colnshire, stands the 
ancient manor house 
which claims the proud 
distinction of possess- 
ing the first wall-paper 
used in England. Two 
sides of the room in 
which this interesting 
relic exists are entirely 
covered with oak panels, 
but the lower part of the 
other two sides is only 
wainscoted tothe height 
of four feet from the 
floor, the old wall-paper 
being above. This has 
the appearance of blot- 
ting-paper, the ground 
being of a soft cream or 


salmon hue, well covered with a 
bold chocolate-coloured design. 
It is hung in oblong pieces, each 
piece being about twenty inches 
by eighteen. These are nailed 
on the walls with very small 
tacks. The exact date of this 
quaint, old-time paper is uncer 
tain, but its antiquity attracts 
many visitors annually from all 
parts of the country. The 
photograph was taken by Mr. 
F. C. Gillespie, Oxford.”—Miss 
Emily Mason, 32, Bridge 
Street, Louth, Lincolnshire. 











“WE MET THEM AT THE SWORD’S POINT.” 
(See page 614.) 





